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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE PULPIT. 


When we consider the vast appliances 
abroad in this country for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, is not every serious 
and reflecting mind surprised and dis- 
heartened at the apparently poor and in- 
adequate result? There are in the Uni- 
ted States, perhaps, forty-five thousand 
evangelical churches—and adding various 
irregular places of worship, the number 
would reach sixty-five thousand. There 
are more than thirty thousand regular 
ministers; besides an irregular Metho- 
dist clergy of some thirteen thousand 
local preachers; making in all forty- 
three thousand preachers of the gospel. 
A very respectable proportion of these 
men are the best educated men in the 
country. The others are, perhaps, men 
taken from the people, and sent out to 
preach, on account, it may be presumed, 
of their speaking faculties. One day in 
every week is appropriated to this body; 
it belongs exclusively to them. No busy 
hammers, no holiday pageants, no extra 
play-bills as at Paris, no government- 
bands as at London, break im upon the 
solemn stillness of the day. All is tran- 
quil, quiet, The Sabbath bells (most 
dulcet sound!) peal forth with unob- 
structed voice from every spire in the 
land every seventh day in the year. 
Public sentiment gives its sanction to 
the consecrated observance. The arm of 
the Law restrains all secular engage- 
ments. From so many pulpits, twice or 
three times, on that day, proceeds one 
general and uncontradicted testimony. 
“Tidings of great joy” are proclaimed 
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from every mountain-top and in every 
valley, week after week,—with the 
grandest of themes to inspire, and the 
most tremendous of sanctions to enforce. 
This makes no reference to the innumer- 
able week-day exercises conducted by 
ministers, which, in the way of regular 
sermons, prayer-meetings, revival ser- 
vices, miscellaneous addresses, &c., &c., 
would swell the. number of appeals per 
week on this one topic, to the number 
of at least eighty thousand. Imagine a 
disciplined band of thirty thousand men 
(saying nothing of the irregular Meth- 
odist licentiates) steadily enforcing one 
cause, week after week! Men, too, of 
respectability and intelligence; with an 
audience, by associations and education, 
favorably prepossessed and inclined to- 
wards the subject. Imagine an active 
band of thirty thousand political speakers 
—with no opposition—thus steadily ha- 
ranguing through every week—a long suc- 
cession of able minds having preceded 
them in the work—and what system could 
withstand them! How feeble have been 
the efforts of all other societies compared 
to such persistent, constant, methodised 
work as this! How poor the advocacy of 
any other philosophy compared to this 
eighteen hundred years’ steady and 
sleepless energy! Take any one village: 
Sunday after Sunday we meet the same 
faces, sing the same bymns, hear -the 
same appeals; and after five, ten, fifteen 
years, where are the results? How 
many intelligent, thonghtful men have 
been enlisted ? 
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Think, too, how their efforts are un- 
derlaid and backed by the tremendous 
social influences that work to the same 
end. The influence of wives, of moth- 
ers, of daughters, husbands, sons; the 
tone of society, the sentiment of the 
press, the religious books, tracts, news- 
papers, the Sunday-schools, Christian 
Associations, Bible societies, missionary 
societies, tract societies,—with their 
agents, colporteurs, &c., over the whole 
oountry,—the efforts of individual Chris- 
tians, &c. &c., these subtracted, and 
how much remains to be set down to the 
account of legitimate pulpit work ! 

We presume no one, on taking this 
view of the matter, will doubt that the 
result of pulpit ministrations, taken as 
a whole, is enormously inadequate. No 
one, we think, can fail to see, that such 
a vast system of appliances ought to 
make an impression beyond what has 
followed from it. The press, for exam- 
ple, another power of the present age,— 
clashing, diverse, multiform as it is,— 
exercises an authority that has over- 
shadowed every other; and why should 
a body, organized, compact, acting in 
concert, make itself less felt? There 
are fifteen hundred editors in the United 
States, and forty odd thousand ministers: 
which are the most potent? We mean 
in themselves, independent of the intrin- 
sic authority and prestige of their sub- 
ject matter? Certainly religion exer- 
cises in this country a very large 
and widely-reaching influence; but main- 
ly this proceeds from a momentum al- 
ready acquired—from an energy long ago 
accumulated; and the question to be 
considered is, how much do the existing 
ministry add to the acting force? What 
accession do they contribute to its veloci- 
ty and volume? 

What then is the explanation of these 
things? What will account for the 
obvious discrepancy between so much 
expenditure and such meagre returns ? 

We put aside of course, at once, the 


one great operating cause which contrib- . 


utes to obstruct and nullify the gospel ; 
we mean that co-ordinate with and in- 
herent in the subject. Any one who ap- 
prehends at all what true religion is,— 
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as the implantation of a new vital princi- 
ple—the transfusion and impenetration of 
a radically diverse energy,—will not won- 
der if only here and there, some one evin- 
ces the transformation. It is the doctrine 
of a sound philosophy, and of the obvious 
construction of Scripture,-that nothing 
less than the almighty power of Deity 
ean effect this change. In one sense, 
therefore, it is not to be wondered at, 
that the world has been slow in accept- 
ing Christianity. All the activity of 
man is futile; all the effort of the church 
is impotent, until the dry bones shall 
be touched with the spirit of life. All 
this is true; but this is far from being 
the whole truth. God works by means ; 
the ministry have been ordained to 
preach the gospel; and the blessing of 
the Spirit has been plighted for their 
success. Give us an active, skilful, sanc- 
tified ministry, and the dew of heaven 
will be forthcoming. 

Putting aside, then, this question of 
supernatural influences, we propose to 
inquire, why it is that the Christian 
ministry do not effect more than seems 
to result from so much labor. We con- 
fine our inquiry to this country—though 
it will apply also to the evangelical pul- 
pits of England and Scotland. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review has 
divided the church parties of the Eng- 
lish church into the High-church, the 
Low-church and the Broad-church. We 
would divide the churches (evangelical) 
of our country, into the Democratic, the 
Conservative, and the Genteel. The first 
will embrace the Methodist and Baptist 
denominations ; the second, the various 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists. 
&e.; and the third, the Episcopal church. 
For the purpose of our inquiry, we class 
together—first, the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Lutheran, Dutch 
Reformed, &c., churches, and proceed to 
a consideration of the causes affecting 
their denominational development. We 
shall subsequently take up the Methodist 
and Baptist churches with reference to the 
same question,—premising that we regard 
the causes operating in the two cases to 
obstruct the progress of Christianity as, in 
most respects, essentially different. 
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Take the Presbyterian church, (Old 
and New School.) Here isa body num. 
bering, say three hundred and seventy-six 
thousand. There are, perhaps, four thou- 
sand ministers. They are the best educa- 
ted class of men in the community. In 
the way of general information and polite 
culture, unless the Congregational min- 
istry be an exception, there is no ques- 
tion of it. That they are good men, 
no one will have a doubt of. That, as a 
body of Christians, they are faithful, 
devout, laborious, will be as freely ad- 
mitted. Take them generally, their piety 
is of a high type. They are earnest, 
sincere, humble Christians. They give 
their lives to their work. They toil year 
after year on small salaries—often in 
trying situations, for the cause they are 
linked to. Here is piety, earnestness, 
learning, faithfulness, activity; what 
should there be to obstruct? What 
was the increase of the Presbyterian 
church during the year last reported ?— 
The Old School numbered, in 1854, two 
hundred and twenty five thousand mem- 
bers ; in 1855, two hundred and thirty- 
three thousand—an increase of eight 
thousand, about one to every twenty- 
eight. The New School numbered, in 
1854, one hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand members; in 1855, one hundred 
and forty-three thousand—an increase 
of two thousand, about one in eighty. 
The ministers of the Old School church 
numbered, in 1854, two thousand two 
hundred; those of the New School six- 
teen hundred. The number of converts 
to each minister of the first, was three 
and two thirds; to each minister of the 
second, about one. Sixteen hundred 
preachers preach a whole year, and each 
of them has at the end of the period 
one convert. 

On the other hand, take that portion 
of the Episcopal church in whom reli- 
gion is not a mere system of posturing, 
of fashion, or of elegant sentiment, and 
where will you meet a more refined and 
beautiful Christianity? What church 
besides this could have produced that 
glorious and saintly minister, Henry 
Martyn? The modesty, the purity, the 
simplicity, the truthfulness, the self-de- 
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nial, the delicacy, the refinement, the 
zeal, the culture, the sweetness of tem- 
per—was not he the true forthputting 
of the true, real, apostolical church of 
England? Itseems harder (as compared 
with other denominations) for the Epis- 
copal church to throw itself cordially 
into the great popular evangelical move- 
ments of the day; but when it does do 
so, how entire, and single-minded, and 
unreserved the consecration! How pure, 
how true, how hearty the co-operation ! 
Then, all the graces of Christianity seem 
to acquire new vigor from all that is 
pleasing and beautiful in the politer cir- 
cles of social life. Here we find a cler- 
gy that are all emphatically gentlemen. 
They are no less faithful, earnest, 
laborious, than those we have just 
spoken of. They are also men of edu- 
cation. What are the statistics of the 
Episcopal church by the last returns? 
In 1853, there were one hundred and 
five thousand members of the Episcopal 
church in the United States; in 1854, 
there were one hundred and seven thou- 
sand. The increase is two thousand, 
about one and one-fourth to each minister. 

One of the chief obstacles in these 
churches to a more rapid and marked 
success, lies, we believe, in the charac- 
ter of their preaching. Eleven thou- 
sand Presbyterian and Episcopal ser- 
mons are delivered every week; and 
how are they delivered? Accustomed 
as we are to good speaking in this 
country, let any one saunter, some 
Sunday, into (for example) a Presby¢e- 
rian church. After hearing the choir 
sing a hymn or two, and one very short, 
and one enormously Jong prayer, ‘the 
preacher commences the main service of 
the occasion. He is boxed up in a pul- 
pit. He would think it sacrilege if he 
omitted to take a text, and accordingly a 
text he takes—applying naturally, or in 
the way of a conceit, to his subject. 
With this placarded thus in imagination 
above him, and which, according to his 
taste, he recurs to constantly as a sort of 
refrain—he launches out into his dis 
course, which will be sensible, or deco 
rous, or fanciful, or vapid; but always 
Sormal, The sermon is written out. The 
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speaker has come there with a discourse 
in his pocket, and its apothegms and its 
appeals he gives over to his auditors, 
whenever he can lay his finger on them. 
Qn their part, the congregation come 
to hear a sermon; yes, they come to 
hear @ sermon; a certain amount is to be 
dispensed, and a general assent to be re- 
turned, and the church breaks up, and 
all go home. The sermon is criticised; 
the sentiments may be applauded; and 
it is considered very good advice; and 
there the matter ends. 

Not one heart has been touched—not 
one emotion awakened—not one resolu- 
tion adopted. Not a human being, it 
may be, but, in a general way, has as- 
sented to, or admired the sermon; not 
one who, especially, and with a personal 
application, has grappled with its thoughts 
in his heart. 

How poor, to such a listener, such a 
speech-making as this !—after listening 
to the fervid appeals in the forum, where 
every sentence strives towards a mark— 
or to the varied, easy, familiar, elocu- 
tion of the stump! 

Perhaps our adventurer has found his 
way into an Episcopal church. There 
is ‘a death-like propriety. All is still as 
the grave. It is a “dim religious” edi- 
fice. There is stained glass, and lofty 
groined arches. People step about as if 
the ground were haunted. A genteel, 
grave sexton moves mysteriously from 
pew to pew. There are solemn texts 
staring out from the walls. The great 
emblem of Christianity is there broadly 
prominent, and now ingeniously evolved. 
Fashionable ladies and gentlemen, no 
one knows how, gradually fill the church. 
A solemn form comes silently forward in 
a stately robe, and, amid multitudinous 
folds, dramatically kneels in prayer. A 
strain of dream-like music breathes 
through the spacious aisles. And pres- 
ently, ‘‘ The Lord is in his Holy Temple, 


Aet all the.earth keep silence before him,”’ 


from a clear, chaste voice, initiates the 
pageant. The different parts of the ser- 
vice are then more or less devoutly gone 
4through—one of the most splendid and 
imposing rituals that the imagination 
Jhas ever conceived, and one the most 
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calculated to touch and impress an imag- 
inative heart. A hymn is then read 
from the chancel, and sung in the gal- 
lery; and then twenty-five minutes 
are devoted to the reading of a perfectly 
unexceptionable and elegant produc- 
tion. 

And that is the trumpet-call erst ut- 
tered ‘“‘in the wilderness”’—and which 
was thundered at Cesarea before Felix 
and Drusilla, touching that “ righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.”’! 

This is the dainty method by which 
the tremendous import of the gospel— 
like arrow-root to the dying—is com- 
municated to the mawkish stomachs of 
the higher society. 

How often is a true, manly, straight- 
forward address heard in such a pulpit? 

Such are no highly coloured pictures 
of the preaching we hear in Presbyterian 
and Episcopal churches. Of minor points 
we will not just now speak. We com- 
menced by speaking of the sermon. Here, 
as we have said, lies, we believe, one of 
the great and main obstacles to the suc- 
cess of these churches. Itis in the mode 
of the preparation, and delivery, of these 
sermons, that is to be found in a great 
measure, we think, the source of that 
barrenness of results which characterizes 
this preaching. The Sunday address is 
prepared in the closet as a paper to be 
read, or as a discourse to be declaimed 
from a manuscript, and the mind be- 
comes directed rather at a certain abstract 
theme, than on the audience itself as a 
body of living men to be incited to real 
action. 

The great question to be decided is, 
whether written sermons are effective? 
We assume, for such is the case, that the 
organizations in question do write their 
sermons. We know the vast difference 
of opinion that exists on this subject. 
We know how many of the most highly 
intelligent advocate it a priori. But our 
convictions are not at all the less im- 
plicitly established: we are, almost with- 
out a wavering of opinion, decisively 
fixed in our conclusion, that MS. sermons 
are the bane of these churches—and 
hang upon their ministries like a pesti- 
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lential vapour, when it behoves that they 
should be breathing the free and open 
air. It is like the dry and sickly tempe- 
rature of a close and heated room, when 
what is wanted is the pure and life- 
fraught warmth of the light from Heaven. 

The great object of the preaching of 
the gospel, is to produce a certain result. 
The great end is a certain practical effect. 
Any contrivance, however respectable ; 
any appliance, however elegant, is utterly 
worthless which does not conduce to this 
object. We hold in all things, that the 
great aim should be, to be practical. 
That system of farming is best which is 
practical; that system of law is best 
which is operative; that scheme of the- 
ology is best which produces; that 
method of preaching is best which con- 
vinces—and leads to action. In most of 
the ordinary affairs of life, human neces- 
sities soon adjudicate how a thing is to 
be conducted. An individual soon finds 
where his efforts are to be directed, and 
the stern voice of hunger, or one equally 
as imperious, soon blows to the winds 
any visionary edifice. In effecting any 
great moral objects—the result of which 
does not immediately bear upon our cur- 
rent necessary wants—-there is a wider 
margin left for the dreamer; and specu- 
lative systems often gasp on for centuries, 
before their utter futility has been uni- 
versally assented to. How long any 
system of education may be fortuitously 
prosecuted, when it is utterly unprofit- 
able! How long any political measure 
may be clung to with bigotry, when the 
evils it refers to have been wholly un- 
mitigated! From one cause and an- 
other—perhaps mainly from indolence— 
it has become in some churches now 
almost universal to use MS. sermons. 
These are read more or less strictly ac- 
cording to circumstances. The address 
may be prepared specially for the occa- 
sion—or it may, as occasion offers, be 
brought out by the minister from his 
treasures “new and old.” 

The great end, we say, of preaching is 
to convince—or it may be, persuade. The 
world is regarded as a ruined and fallen 
race—a reprobate and blighted species— 
and to its vast multitudes comes a mis- 
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sionary of the cross proclaiming a method 
of safety, and invoking the sin-enthralled 
victims to hearken to his message. The 
sudience is admitted to be one the most 
deaf to the subject-matter addressed 
to them; the interests are allowed to be 
the most momentous that can concern a 
thinking intelligence. How should this 
message be conveyed? Will rose-coloured 
paper—andan adjustment of didactic pro- 
prieties—or a dull, sleepy dissertation in 
theology or ethics—re-fire such an ele- 
ment? Will even an able, sensible, well- 
digested dissertation, be the method of 
reaching those men? Let us suppose a 
ease. A band of highway robbers have 
waylaid a gentleman on the road; they 
have taken his effects, and are proceed- 
ing to murder his family and servants ; 
he is filled with emotion; he wishes to 
plead for their lives; he wishes to put 
forth that potent spell of human elo- 
quence; how shall he proceed? Shall 
he call for pen and paper and write out 
the considerations ?—or shall he loose the 
faculties that God has given him, and pour 
forth from his impassioned heart the warm 
and living current of pureand trueemotion? 
Or let us suppose the gentleman has been 
captured; and some idle day in the 
shade—like Caleb Williams in the fic- 
tion—should undertake to appeal to the 
robber band on their enormities and 
crimes, Should he best read to them 
from a moralist in his pocket, or prepare 
for the occasion some well-ordered dis- 
course; or should he speak to them di- 
rectly—in the languageof human nature— 
and with the absence of all effort—and 
in such tones as would seem appropriate? 
The whole error proceeds from a radical 
misapprehension of what public speaking 
consists in. We understand all effective 
public speaking to mean eloquence. Now 
what constitutes eloquence? What suf- 
fices to make a man eloquent? Our answer 
is, that every sensible, unaffected, earnest, 
discourse is eloquent. Let a man be sensi- 
ble; let him be natural; and let him be 
in earnest; and he will be eloquent. 
Whatever impresses a man is eloquent. 
Whatever gesture even expresses a human 
sympathy is eloquent. Even in conver- 
sation, every unaffected, earnest-minded 
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man, who talks good sense, is pleasing— 
or, in other words, eloquent. Every such 
person gets the attention. What then has 
a public speaker to do? He is to address 
& jury. In the first place, of course, 
the matter must be sensible; on Ais part, 
all that is necessary is simplicity of man- 
her, and seriousness of purpose. If he has 
no purpose, he will not be eloquent. If 
he is not charged with a thought, he can- 
not fill with that energy another intelli- 
gence. Or even if he is—he must deliver 
it simply—he must not do violence to 
nature. Such a man, if he has a story 
to tell, will be listened to. 

The question arises then, can these 
conditions, on the occasions of public 
speaking, be met by a written discourse? 
Our answer is, that as a general thing, 
they cannot. One of the essential ele- 
ments is absent at once. We mean the 
naturalness of the procedure. There 
must be a propriety in the action. We 
will illustrate what we mean—the sub- 
ject-matter of a conversation may be very 
sensible, and a man may be very much 
impressed with the topic in question: but 
the very moment his discourse begins to 
be formal, it ceases to impress any second 
party. If he uses a manuscript, or if he 
converses memoriter, the sympathy is dis- 
sipated, and the attention is withdrawn. 
Indeed, earnestness cannot well express 
itself through such a medium. LEarnest- 
ness modifies itself by the temperature 
around it. It conforms itself to the thou- 
sand fluctuating accidents of the moment. 
In seeking expression, it moulds its utter- 
ances to the shifting media that they 
encounter. The warmth of the object 
toward which it tends, governs the fer- 
vour with which it goes forth. Its alter- 
nations are instantaneous, and it passes 
with unappreciable rapidity from one 
form of manifestation to another. When 
it may nearly have reached its object, 
the observation of some condition in that, 
may instantaneously carry it to its desti- 
nation, differing entirely in the tone and 
movement it had in its inception. The 
fixed character of writing—until the 
hearer shall have voluntarily placed him- 
self in the condition of the reader—is 
utterly at war with all this. The appear- 
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ance of any effort repels at once any one 
who is listening to language. The taste 
requires a simplicity and a flexibility on 
the part of the speaker which can hardly 
be dispensed with. 

Therefore, in conversation—even if a 
man has earnest feelings—any formality 
or stiffness is at once repudiated. The 
whole thing must be simple—the whole 
thing must be natural. The observations 
may not be inherently stiff or formal— 
but only relatively as regards the circum- 
stances. If individuals were all very 
philosophical persons, and willing to 
place themselves at the point of the 
speaker, the matter might not be stiff, 
might not be formal, but people are not 
philosophers—they are not willing (and 
very properly) to be approached in this 
way. They do not place themselves at 
the point of view of the discourser; it is 
his part to draw them there. He must 
take them in the passive, relaxed state he 
finds them, and address them accordingly. 
To this the speaker must adapt himself. 
Any very formal discourse—any thing 
savouring in any degree of labour—any 
thing evidently gotten up—will at once 
arpear incongruous, and no man who is 
in earnest could adhere to such a formula. 
Earnestness, therefcre, as well as a fidelity 
to nature, would inevitably be excluded 
from a conversation in writing. 

The same considerations apply to a 
written speech. The audience is promis- 
cuous. They are to be addressed accord- 
ing to circumstances. The feelings of 
the speaker, and the “environment” (to 
use one of Carlyle’s words) of the occa- 
sion, must modify the manner and the 
subject-matter. There is the same ap- 
pearance of formality in pulling out a 
manuscript. There is the same recoil 
from the regular set-to that is unavoid- 
ably suggested. There is the same want 
of flexibility in running current with the 
shifting modifications of thought. The 
directness—the simplicity—the subtle and 
sympathetic fluctuations of language— 
the impalpable and inter-penetrative re- 
finements of intonation—the shading or 
re-touching of the current of thought— 
the lowering or making room for the tone 
of emotion—these and a thousand unap- 
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preciable accidents cannot be met, any 
more in a discourse than a conversation, 
by the unyielding and rigid mould of a 
written preparation. It is almost im- 
possible, until the moment arrives, for 
any one to foresee what will be precisely 
appropriate to the occasion. There must 
not be any pedantry. The speaker must 
exhibit the most perfect ease. No ex- 
pression must ever rise higher than the 
tone of the audience at each precise 
instant, nor fall below it. The very 
moment this is done the speaker ceases 
to be natural, and excites disapprobation. 
A speaker should indicate the appearance 
of confidence—the appearance of sympa- 
thy. There should seem to be a commu- 
nity between him and his audience. He 
should have the absence of reserve—a 
directness in his manner—which should 
at once awaken fellowship. To attempt 
this with something formally gotten up, 
is unnatural on the mention of it. 

We think, therefore, the same objec- 
tions—at least in a very considerable de- 
gree—lie, as to this point of naturalness, 
against a written speech, as against a 
written colloquy. On the same reason- 
ing employed with regard to the latter, it 
is equally difficult, with a manuscript ad- 
dress, to exhibit any earnestness. Ear- 
nestness, as we have said, always ex- 
presses itself naturally, and when it at- 
tempts to find utterance through any 
other medium, it is shocked and driven 
back. No man can be in earnest in 
speaking to another, unless he meets with 
sympathy—unless he is understood—un- 
less he is attended to. And the very 
nature of earnestness is to adapt itself to 
circumstances, and to conform to pro- 
priety. The very moment a man gets up 
to speak, he must not only be charged 
with his subject, but he must go about 
expressing himself in intelligible lan- 
guage—the language of the multitude. 
He breaks down at once, the very mo- 
ment he ceases thus to utter himself. He 
is thrown out of rapport with his audi- 
ence—there is nothing in common be- 
tween them. However much, then, he 
may have his subject at heart, his speech 
is no longer earnest—for he has ceased 
to be understood—and the language of 
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passion is at once abated, when it meets 
with no sympathy. And all this, sup- 

posing that even the speaker is able to 

sympathise himself with what he had 

previously written, [to sympathise with 

it in the very manner he did originally 

when he composed it.] But the remarks 

already made with regard to conversation, 

and the reader’s own reflections, (with 
some qualifications to be presently noted, ) 
will amply establish this point, 

We announce, therefore this conclusion, 
that it is extremely difficult for a written 
discourse to be a good speech. This is 
the conclusion we would come to on an 4 
priori view. The essentials of eloquence 
cannot be complied with. We do not 
mean (as we have before intimated) that 
the writing itself may not be eloquent. 
Inherently, it may be a very fine compo- 
sition. But we speak of it as to the pur- 
pose inhand. We speak of it as a speech. 
We regard it as intended to be commu- 
nicated orally to a mixed audience. 

But one will tell us, that after all, writ- 
ten discourses are impressive: they are 
listened to: men are wrought upon by 
them : they are delivered in an impassion- 
ed, fervid spirit : great preachers do adopt 
this method of speaking. A distinction 
must be drawn here between the ordinary 
manuscript preaching, and the memoriter 
method of pronouncing an address, They 
are by no meansthe same. We thiuk far 
more can be urged in behalf of this, than 
in favour of the usual half-speaking, half- 
reading, method which prevails. As to 
the instances of men having succeeded 
well on the manuscript plan, Samuel 
Davies, Dr. Chalmers, Mr. Wadsworth of 
Philadelphia, are eminent examples. Of 
the brilliant oratory that may be exhibi- 
ted on the memoriter method, the French 
pulpit, and our ordinary formal orations 
on certain special occasions, are instan- 
ces affording sufficient proof. We hear 
also constantly in our pulpits most im- 
pressive discourses read from the manu- 
script. We have only to say, that we be- 
lieve such a speaker as Dr. Chalmers suc- 
ceeded in spite of his method—which we 
regard as essentially vicious. A man 
may read with power, but it does not 
prove, that reading is inherently as effi- 
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cient as speaking. Even Dr. Chalmers is 
said to have been more powerful in his 
extemporaneous efforts. There are minds 
(one in a thousand, perhaps, ) that can re- 
produce the precise course of feeling they 
originally experienced in the composition 
of a sermon, that can call up again, with 
the same vivid distinctness, and the 
same tone of emotion,—in spite of the 
effort to remember, or the effort to read— 
the very same conceptions previously ex- 
perienced—and that can exercise the self- 
mastery to hand them over in this man- 
wer, weeks after their production, to a 
promiscuous company. The memoriter 
speaker may do this, and make a most 
effective speech: the reading speaker may 
have read with feeling, and moved his 
hearers with his written reflections ; but 
the first will have been a most difficult 
and painful effort; the second will have 
been noe speech at all, but have only evin- 
ced how much may be even accomplished 
by good reading. Very few persons, as 
we have said, can do the first, and very 
few can do the second. Frequently the 
manuscript speaker combines the two me- 
thods, reading sometimes, and speaking 
from memory at others. His address will 
be effective just in proportion as he coun- 
terfeits real speaking. 

But as to any capacity of pleasing gen- 
erally by reading a discourse, we do 


not believe in it—we mean comparatively 


speaking. It requires, first, the talent to 
write what will sound well when deliver- 
ed, and, secondly, the talent to induce a 
mixed audience to listen to what is read 
tothem. The memoriter method, we be- 
lieve, is far more specious. We know 
that men frequently—and it is easy to 
conceive of it—prepare elaborate orations, 
and recite them on this plan in the most 
eloquent manner, as for example, the re- 
cent celebrated address of Mr. Everett, 
on the character of Washington, and such 
speeches as those of Mr. Charles Sumner. 

But in either of these cases, what a 
struggle must it be for the speaker (un- 
less he reads out and out) to keep his 
thoughts before him—to keep their ranks 
unbroken! How difficult to re-produce 
precisely the original train of emotion! 
to keep up the delicate poise that is to be 
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maintained in the audience! A speaker 
may work his audience up to his state of 
mind—but to keep them in that attitude 
with a rigid train of thought—that has 
nothing to yield on its part—and must 
rely altogether on sustaining its tone—is 
difficult exceedingly. If the discourse is 
from a manuscript, there are constant in- 
terruptions from difficulties in catching 
the sentences: if delivered memoriter, 
the slightest jar confuses every thing in- 
stantaneously. A slip of memory, or 
some agitation of mind, or inattention on 
the part of the audience, will produce dis- 
order throughout. 

And, then, whatever may be adduced 
of the effects of this speaking (and we 
have seen something of it,) can there be 
the same directness of approach that there 
is where the speaker sees precisely what 
is wanted, and deports himself according- 
ly? Supposing that a very successful, 
eloquent oration of this sort has produced 
a certain general impression—does. it 
reach down immediately to the individual 
conviction like a straight forward, direct, 
hand-to-hand appeal? When aman gets 
up, and speaks right off, bringing himself 
at once in contact with his audience— 
with nothing pretentious—with nothing 
high-flying—with nothing ‘ philosophi- 
eal”—with nothing didactic—but simple, 
plain, outspoken, earnest—how it reaches 
the heart! Plain men sit under the over- 
shooting reverberations of that deep- 
throated artillery. It must be remembered, 
that the audience is promiscuous—rough, 
blunt men—that have a. sympathy like 
yours, if you will approach them as a man. 
There is a tie between you, if you will 
give them your confidence. They want 
no finely-worked sentiments: no dainty 
moralities: no solemn harangues: no 
wire-drawn speculations: no scholastic 
discoursing: no attempts at fine writing: 
no general remonstrances : they want di- 
rect, personal appeal: they want to be 
touched at the very quick of their natures: 
they want to be talked with as men with 
aman.’ If you can do this in an elabo- 
rate oration, you are at liberty to write 
your sermons. 

There is a vast amount of importance 
to be attached to this point: a written 
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discourse may be equally pleasing with a 
spoken one, without being as effective. I 
may hear a very grand and a very elo- 
quent written sermon, and may have been 
carried away with many passages—and 
even in a general way been led to serious 
thinkings—but this is not the thing. The 
difficult point lies beyond all this: it is 
that last retreat of the carnal conscience, 
that citadel of reserve in every human 
heart, which it is so difficult to carry. 
The main stand is made here. The out- 
works are often broken down. Good res- 
olutions are constantly made. The great 
question is, how to carry this? The fight 
here must be hand to hand. Convention- 
alities must be thrown aside. Fine sen- 
tences effect no opening. A general firing 
will accomplish no advances. The only 
method is an assault. That wall must be 
sealed sword in hand. Your parchments 
and your book-sentiments must be thrown 
to the dogs. The strong language of na- 
ture is now what is wanted—no affecta- 
tion—no labour—no wordiness—no form. 

It must, we say, be remembered, that 
the object of preaching is to persuade 
men #o act. To impart certain opinions: 
to arouse certain feelings: to communi- 
cate certain facts: this may be done in 
writing: but you must see a man whom 
you want actually to put in motion. And 
so again, in the matter of speaking, these 
opinions, these feelings, these facts, may 
often as well be communicated in a writ- 
ten discourse, as after (what is called) the 
ex tempore method: but to induce action, 
& more immediate and unembarrassed ap- 
peal is necessary. The more impassion- 
ed, the more earnest, the more deeply 
solicitous a man is, the more thoroughly, 
the more absolutely he dispenses with all 
forms. All the prepared appeals in the 
world would not suffice for a person to 
ery toa drowning man. If the imperil- 
led man were stupified or perhaps reck- 
less, and the alarmist would excite him 
from his lethargy, that cry must be as 
piercing and as home-reaching as possi- 
ble. To induce that man to strike out 
and swim, the movements of passion must 
be perfectly uncontrolled, So if there is 
a storm approaching, how should we at- 
tempt to get the seamen to make provi- 


sion against it? Or if a country is threat- 
ened with war, and there is a pressing 
demand for men, what ‘sort of a speech 
would be apt to be most effective? Just 
in proportion, it is evident, as the occa- 
sion is urgent—just in proportion to the 
speaker’s sense of any crisis in question— 
just in proportion as he is impressed with 
his subject—just in proportion as he feels 
its tremendous associations—just to that 
extent will he utter the voice of nature— 
will he draw from living waters. 

It is implied in our remarks, that there 
are occasions on which written discourses 
seem to be appropriate: to which we will 
add this qualification, that almost univer- 
sally such written discourses be delivered 
memoriter. Certain dissertations of a di- 
dactic character and certain formal ore- 
tions are best, perhaps, delivered in this 
way. But the exception appears hardly 
to militate against what we are mainly 
contending for. Anything didactic or 
discursive, as has been said or intimated, 
is not intended to influence directly the 
action of men: it is generally addressed 
to meditative minds, and aims rather to 
instruct the understanding, or to please 
the imagination, than to incite to activity. 
There are topics which call for sermons 
of this character; but we are regarding 
preaching in the main, we have said, as 
direeted to the one great point of a call 
to repentance, and as an attempt to bring 
the heart to an active determination to- 
ward a new course of living. In a for- 
mal oration, it is almost universal to have 
it written out; but, on these occasions, 
no active effectis aimed to be produced : 
certain ‘general considerations (which the 
very occasion makes formal) are usually 
presented: eloquent delineations are ad- 
dressed to the fancy, elegant sentiments 
are clothed in fine language: and the ex- 
hibition is usually denominated an “‘ in- 
tellectual treat.” Such a thing has its 
uses: but this isan oration: it is not 
public speaking. That is not the method 
to move masses of men. A fine poem 
read might have produced a similar ef- 
fect ; but the effect is not that aimed at by 
a man who wants to make a man a Chris- 
tian. 


But even to take the case of a didactic 
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discourse, how much feebler in its effect 
upon a company of promiscuous people 
would a written paper be, than the same 
sentiments delivered in a familiar, popu- 
lar way, by 2 man who understood how 
to speak! 

We will not inquire how far written 
discourses might be admissible, supposing 
every audience composed of studious, in- 
telligent men. Perhaps (some may think) 
such men giving their attention to any- 
thing sensible, might be readily enough 
reached by a philosophical paper—just 
as a judge is often in court. But we do 
not even credit this; they would listen to 
the logical part of the discourse, or they 
would give attention to its abstract dis- 
cussions ; but when it became a practical, 
individual matter, every one of them re- 
monstrated with as a wicked and fallen 
creature, and called upon by the speaker 
to do a certain thing, we do not believe 
the written paper is the battery to use 
against them. Here their intellectualism 
would have the same torpor as among a 
less select circle, and they would be found 
to be men with like passions with others. 

But leaving all these speculations to 
take up our original question—what 
practically, is the method of reaching the 
masses? Here is an audience on every 
court-green, a congregation at everystreet- 
corner, how are these men to be preach- 
ed to? In our cities, in our villages, in 
our mountains and valleys, on our fron- 
tiers and at our wharves, a teeming popu- 
lation of human beings are supposed to 
be perishing. How shall they be cried 
to? Shall a man go to them with a 
volume of sermons, or a bundle of MSS., 
and undertake to fix upon them a convic- 
tion of wickedness and a resolution of 
amendment? Did Paul stand thus on 
that Athenian hill? Did Peter cry thus 
on that day of Pentecost? Called George 
Whitfield thus to those Kingswood col- 
liers? How are these things conducted 
in worldly affairs? How does the repre- 
sentative of any secular idea promulgate 
it through the world? 

How does the lawyer speak in the 
court-house? How does the public man 
speak to the masses? We would curious- 
ly. put the question, how does it happen 
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that those speakers in our country, whose 
business is a practical matter, all speak 
ex tempore? It cannot all be accident. It 
cannot be merely from the effect of a long 
custom. There must be a principle in it. 
There must be an impelling cause, which 
has regulated of itself how certain pro- 
fessional speakers were to bring them- 
selves in communication with the people. 

What would any one think of a lawyer 
who got up to address a jury with a man- 
useript speech spread out on a desk? 
How many jurors would listen to him? 
How many would go to sleep? What 
contortions and convolutions would his 
client conduct himself through, while the 
great facts of his case, the pregnant points 
in his evidence, were thus being spun 
away into impractical syllogisings, into 
impalpable fantasies! That adroit law- 
yer stands there, knowing what he 
has to do. Ina difficult school he has 
learned himself deeply in human nature. 
He knows that that rough man, with his 
horse out at the fence, doesn’t want any 
fine sentiments. He knows that any ab- 
stracted mode of reasoning—sensible as 
he is—would be utterly lost on him. He 
knows that remotely planted premises, 
far-reverted postulates, ctrike no chord in 
that rough-hew intellect. General con- 
siderations, compactly-built argumenta- 
tion, subtly-related trains of thought, play 
around him innocuously. There is a cer- 
tain style of communication that that man 
can understand. It must be the lan- 
guage he is accustomed to. It must be 
ina mould that he can appreciate. It 
must be strong, blunt, graphic, uncon- 
strained. Let no one think it may not be 
eloquent. Let him go in ‘the court-house, 
and see. Let him listen once to a really 
good county court speaker, and then toa 
“seminary” preacher. It is the language 
of men; the other is the sentiments of 
books. The one comes fresh and in life 
from nature ; the other is artificial, scho- 
lastic, abstract. The advocate has a spe- 
cial end to produce; he has a distinct ob- 
ject a-head of him, and he finds no diffi- 
culty in approaching it. There is no 
difficulty in speaking when there is some- 
thing to be said. No man feels at any 
great loss for words when he is pleading 
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for mercy; no lawyer is ever embarrassed 
when he understands his case. He sees 
clearly that he wants a particular thing 
done, and he feels a deep interest that it 
should be done, and he speaks plainly 
what he has to say: and he speaks natu- 
rally and earnestly. It need not be said 
that men can’t speak ex tempore. They 
can speak ex tempore. Itis done every 
day. It is done habitually by a whole 
class of speakers before every court. And 
these men speak well, too; they speak in- 
comparably better than the pulpit. Their 
speaking produces in the aggregate a 
much greater effect. 

Again, let us take the stump. Let us 
see how our politicians address themslves 
to the masses. Did any one ever see a 
MS. on the stump? Now here is a sort 
of abstract topic, if your choose, as the 
topics of the pulpit are sometimes called, 
and the practice is, for speakers univer- 
sally to speak without manuscripts—and 
perhaps, also, universally without having 
committed their speeches. We ask for 
the explanation of this. These men 
speak like the lawyers. They are equally 
practical, equally acquainted with the 
people. No one will deny, that as a class, 
their speaking is very fine. Compared 
with pulpit addresses, their speeches are 
strikingly effective. We do not mean 
that they often convert a partisan from 
one side to the other. That has its own 
explanation; but we mean that they make 
good speeches. Wow easy their manner 
is towards their audience! Tow perfectly 
good-fellowly and invitative of confidence! 
What an entire absence of all stiffness— 
all pedantry—all embarrassment—all ef- 
fort! How familiar their style—and 
how carelessly they vary it from one key 
to another! 

The pulpit is the only place where 
manuscript speeches are made. Our de- 
liberative bodies all speak without writ- 
ing. In our State legislatures, and in 
Congress—as in the House of Commons 
and the British Senate—it is almost uni- 
versal to speak as it is done at the bar 
and before popular meetings. Does any 
one suppose that John Randolph ever 
wrote out his speeches? Or that Mr. 
Henry ever trusted to the fixed type of a 
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manuscript? We suppose Mr. Clay never 
wrote a speech in his life. If any place 
would justify a written speech, it is a 
body like our Senate, or the House of 
Commons. Ex tempore speaking is equally 
practiced at our Temperance meetings— 
our scientific conventions—our religious 
anniversaries—the associations, confer- 
ences, conventions, general assemblies of 
our churches, &c., &e. 

We think this is the duty of the pulpit, 
to bring itself practically in contact with 
the masses, Asystem of essay-writing is 
not efficient. The language of it, and 
the manner of it, is not the way to reach 
the great soul of humanity. The more 
direct—the more personal—the more real 
its vivid utterances, the more instant, the 
more abounding, will be its results. Every 
thing that tends to break down the bar- 
rier between the clergy and the people, 
will tend to bring the latter more in fel- 
lowship and in sympathy with their 
teachers. Let the preacher get up in his 
congregation as a man. Let him stand 
forth there as one of the people. Let him, 
as Alexander Campbell, we thought once, 
happily did it, address his ‘‘fellow-citizens.” 

People regard the clergy as an isola- 
ted caste; they are looked on as quiet, 
inoffensive, holy recluses, who have 
nothing to do but in a ghostly way. They 
are not esteemed as members of society— 
or as having any concern in sublunary 
affairs. There is a great wall: between 
them and the people, and any cordial 
inter-communication is not looked for on 
the part of one class toward the other. 
Ministers are considered as so exquisitely 
sanctified, that all familiar intercourse 
with them would be out of the question. 
They, themselves, contribute (by their 
manners) no little to create the impres- 
sion. They are expected to discharge 
a certain class of duties which are not 
binding on other Christians. To look 
solemn and to pray, are thought to be 
their only legitimate employment. To 
shun their society, and regard them with 
a sort of diffident terror, becomes univer- 
sal. Who is to blame for this? We say, 
the clergy, in no small degree. No bar- 
rier ought to be kept up between the clergy 
and the people. They ought to mingle 
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with them, to concern themselves in their 
interests, sympathise with their affairs, 
identify themselves with what affects 
them. It is towards this end, that we 
say, let the preacher present himself in 
this attitude as a speaker. . Let him, as 
the politician, address himself to people 
of whom he is one—and communicate 
with them familiarly and plainly. Do 
not let him fence himself in from those 
he is speaking to, and with a professional 
neck-cloth, read them a lecture as ghostly 
as he is. 

Does any one suppose that some pro- 
fane vagabond in the congregation feels 
any sympathy with such a man? 

All formality in the pulpit tends to add 
to that idea of mystical holiness with 
which the popular mind is disposed to 
invest the clerical order—or rather, we 
should say, tends to transform the clerical 
idea into the priestly one, and to create 
the impression of the superior sanctity of 
of the ministers of religion. It is, there- 
fore, more the duty of a speaker on 
religious subjects to avoid all pretension 
before his audience, than it is even as 
regards those whose topics are secular. 

Turning from the political rostrum and 
the bar, what in reality (as to its ef- 
ficiency) do we witness in the pulpit— 
we mean where written sermons prevail? 
However untenable our reasonings with 
regard to the matter may have appeared— 
and however feasible, to some minds, 
manuscript speaking, or the memoriter 
method, may present itself—what in fact 
do we witness in such pulpits? We do 
not ask, how does some great and ex- 
ceptional case manages to speak in spite 
of his manuseript. Not how Dr. Chal- 
mers used to speak; or how Dr. Mason 
preached ; or how such and such a gen- 
tleman or gentlemen may now be preach- 
ing with the use of the notes. But we 
ask, how do the clergy of these denomi- 
nations, as a class, speak? How A, B, 
C, D,-E, F, &.—the great body of the 
clergy—succeed in their pulpit minis- 
tries? Some way back, we attempted to 
show, that even those who had succeeded 
s0 eminently with the manuscript, might 
have done better without it—or we at- 
tempted to account for the success on cer- 
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tain occasions of manuscript or memori- 
ter speeches; but this we are not called 
upon to do; the question is a broader 
one: it does not refer to a few special 
individuals; but it embraces the general 
preaching of the great mass of the clergy. 
What then are the facts with reference to 
our inquiries? How do the whole body 
of the clergy (in question) succeed asa 
class of speakers? Our experience is, 
that, as a mass, these ministers are dull: 
their sermons to us are lifeless: their 
speaking is idle. We would be careful 
of our expressions; but such is our con- 
viction. They do not interest their con- 
gregations. We are told not to criticise 
the sermon; but it is hard to maintain 
silence. Such a writer of sermons falls 
almost inevitably into a plodding, me- 
chanical train, which deviates entirely 
from the idea of speaking. Blair’s Ser- 
mons are perfect models in this way— 
barren proprieties—which never yet thril- 
led with a vital em.tion. Scholastic dis- 
quisitions—dogmatical theses—meditative 
essays—constitute the staple in general 
of such discourses. Where the method 
of composition does not vitiate the mat- 
ter, the procedure is rendered inefficient 
by the manner of the delivery. It is al- 
most impossible for it to stand both or- 
deals. An ex tempore speaker, of any 
taste or sense, is almost compelled to ad- 
dress to his audience matter that is suited 
to them. Ile cannot wander off on some- 
thing out of character and keeping with 
the occasion. A sense of propriety not 
only extorts from him unconstrained and 
natural and apropos remarks; but the 
same discriminating faculty—excited into 
action—suggests to him the manner and 
the tone with which he should express 
himself. We do not see why Addison was 
not right, when he rebuked, in his little 
Moralist, the clergy of his day for pre- 
suming to compose their own sermons. 
There were great repositories, he told 
them, of pulpit eloquence among the 
great divines of England; and he did 
not see how any clergyman, of proper 
modesty, should venture to lay before his 
congregation one of his own inferior ef- 
forts, when, by selecting from these 
models, every parish in the kingdom 
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might hear, every Sunday, from Barrow, 
or Tillotson, or Taylor, or South. The 
operation is this: a pious, sensible minis- 
ter feels deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of his office: he has a realising 
sense of the great magnitude of the is- 
sues involved in his calling: he sees mul- 
titudes of his fellow-creatures perishing 
around him: and under a deep sensi- 
bility of the responsibility upon him, he 
preaches to the congregation before him 
the topics which he has so nearly at 
heart. He tells them with the eloquence 
of simplicity and true feeling of the great 
peril which besets them. But suppose 
now the same pious, sensible man gets to 
writing about religion, what will be the 
manifestations of his pulpit ministra- 
tions? They will almost infallibly get to 
be disquisitions: he will get to dividing 
his subject into so many heads: he will 
produce very dull orthodox lucubrations; 
and the congregation will have about as 
much sympathy with what is afforded 
them, as a man has ordinarily when some- 
body reads to him for about an hour from 
some grave book. Wechallenge the com- 
parison between the bar and the pulpit. 
One is like a living body—the other tor- 
pid, barren, dry. That is breathing, 
active, vital; this does not throb with a 
human pulsation. How the tide of pas- 
sion uninterruptedly—spontaneously— 
flows in those channels; how it stagnates 
and deadens in this sluggish current! 

It is time, perhaps, that we should have 
remarked what we mean by an extempore 
speech. We do not mean of course any- 
thing involving less labour than is ren- 
dered necessary bya written preparation. 
It will not occur to any one that we pro- 
pose for any speaker to get up and address 
a congregation without previous medita- 
tion. No man of sense would ever offer 
such an insult to an assembly. We be- 
lieve at temperance meetings, &c., such a 
procedure is frequently attempted, but 
no one who does it can possess modesty 
or judgment. It is impossible for a man 
off-hand to throw off a speech which shall 
be valuable. To make a good speech, a 
man must understand his subject. We 
have no faith, indeed, in impromptu’s of 
any sort. Unless Theodore Hook were 
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an exception, we do not know of any 
well-authenticated case on record. We 
believe every really fine effort of the hu- 
man mind requires labour. Wedo not 
believe that Byron wrote imprompiu’s ; 
and we believe that the best portions of 
Shakspeare were carefully elaborated. 
Neither do we believe that Patrick Henry 
was ‘‘ spontaneous” in the sense we are 
speaking of. The preparation required 
for ex tempore speaking (so-called) is much 
greater than that requisite for manuscript 
speeches. To master the subject tho- 
roughly—to get all the necessary facts 
and the necessary illustrations—to ar- 
range them in the memory—to compre- 
hend well the principles they involve— 
and to ingrain the whole so deeply in the 
mind, that it becomes appropriated with 
it like a natural growth—this is no easy 
task. When it is once done (and habit 
greatly facilitates the process), the speech 
then lives: it is masked from the sense ; 
but it will break forth into manifestation 
when the spirit sweeps over it. To carry 
two such sermons for every Sunday in the 
head, is a very different process from com- 
mitting them, currente calamo, to a man- 
useript. The writing process also fastens 
up that sermon forever for the future: 
the other method leaves it liable to be lost 
in the general current of thought. We 
stated, therefore, at the outset, that we 
believed one great cause of the prevalence 
of written sermons, was the saving of la- 
bour. It is not a serious business for a 
man accustomed to the process, to write 
a sermon, and then throw it off, in a dec- 
lamatory way, with the manuscript he- 
fore him. It is a serious thing to digest 
a subject well, and from the depth of 
mental travail, to produce a living picture 
that shall stand out vividly to the appre- 
hension of every listener. Thinking isa 
far more serious thing than reading, and 
it is also a far more serious thing ‘than 
writing. And an ex tempore speaker 
must think, while a practised writer of 
sermons often expends no more labor than 
he would in writing a letter. There is 
also this essential difference, that the first 
speaker must ex necessitate, from the very 


‘constitution of the mind, direct his atten- 


tion in a practical direction, while the sec- 
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ond is lured off by the accomplishment of 
a treatise—whether pertinent or not, 
and the point aimed at is very apt to es- 
cape him. ‘The one has to bear down 
with his invention on a certain definite 
purpose ; the other sits down to write a 
sermon: it will probably be some ab- 
stract dissertation. 

Many make an apology for written dis- 
courses on the ground of the difficulty of 
succeeding in an ex tempore attempt. To 
a young speaker it is extremely embarras- 
sing to find himself on his feet with no- 
thing to lean on. He feels asif he would 
sink to the very floor. But if he is tho- 
roughly conscious of having mastered his 
subject ; if he has taken the precaution 
to deny himself an indulgence in all am- 
bitious declamation ; if he means merely 
in a plain way to make certain points; 
the difficulty will be usually overcome. 
He will not suffer for want of words. 
Clearness of ideas will always furnish 
them. Ashe grows older, and more habit- 
uated to speaking, he necd practise less 
restraint as to the character of his matter. 
He may then give loose to his fancy, ac- 
cording to his ability. Even then, how- 
ever, in the more elaborate passages, or 
for any very elevated strain, he may find 
it necessary to compose in his chamber. 
The extent to which this may be necessa- 
ry will depend upon practice, and his 
ability to trust himself fearlessly before 
his audience. This is a qualification 
which we are willing to make in our plea 
for ex tempore speaking. There will, per- 
haps, be passages that had better be pre- 
pared beforehand—or, at least, sentences 
or words that had better be thought of. A 
highly poetical sentiment may, perhaps, 
require a care and delicacy in the selection 
of the language, which cannot be provided 
for‘on the spur of the moment, and any 
flight which is to besustained may perhaps 
demand a veryspecial elaboration. In the 
very highest flights of oratory, we do not 
believe, however, this would be necessa- 
ry. Where the mind is thoroughly arou- 
sed with some fine imagination, and the 
speaker'is ufterly and absolutely forget- 
ful of self, we believe that no language 
will ever be so fitting as that which will 
break forth spontaneously with the ex- 
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citement of the moment. The very finest 
passages which occur in the privacy of 
the <loset, are precisely those which, by 
an anticipation of the fancy, transport 
the speaker into the presence of his audi- 
ence; and it is by indulging this imagi- 
nation, and giving free scope to the facul- 
ties, that language is afforded, the most 
vivid and graphic. But in estimating 
what modification the qualification we 
have referred to would have as applied to 
speaking in general, it must be remem- 
bered, with regard to most speaking de- 
serving the name, how inconsiderable are 
such passages in proportion to the whole, 
how few and far between—taking the 
subject in the aggregate—would be the 
occasions of their occurrence. Some 
speakers, we admit, would be justified in 
giving very free scope to the more ambi- 
ticus efforts of the imagination ; but it 
certainly ought to be very far from con- 
stituting the staple of addresses in gene- 
ral. Let us observe how rarely any thing 
of this sort is attempted at the bar—or 
on the hustings, or in the Senate; and 
yet no one will doubt that passages of 
even the most thrilling eloquence occur 
notwithstanding. The fact is, with most 
men, perhaps very little of this is all that 
is allowable; and it is only here and 
there, that some highly poetical mind like 
Curran’s or Webster’s can strike on such 
akey by an unforced and natural transi- 
tion. And, as may be surmised from the 
previous course of our argument, we 
think, that just in proportion as such at- 
tempts are aimed at, will declamation 
prevail over direct and practical personal 
appeal. — 

Such are the considerations which have 
impressed themselves on us with regard 
to this subject. Such are the convictions 
which have prejudiced us strongly against 
the use of the manuscript. We say it 
with diffidence, but we hardly think any- 
thing by way of reply can be successfully 
urged against them. There is certainly 
something in free, natural, spontaneous 
speech, which engages the attention in a 
very different manner from anything pre- 
sented at second-hand as the result of 
another’s, or of one’s own previous labour. 
That subtle principle in the human bo- 
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som which inevitably interests every man 
in his fellow, seems involuntarily to be 
awakened by every natural expression of 
feeling. Every spontaneous utterance 
‘strikes upon a chord in every other breast. 
And so long as one speaks freely, without 
effort, simply, the language of the heart, 
there is a sympathy elicited from every 
human soul, which secures and detains 
the attention of the hearer. The sound 
of the human voice, when it goes forth 
truthfully, has something irresistibly at- 
tractive to every member of the human 
family. Even if the speaker is of little 
importance, even if the subject matter is 
not very profound, as long as there is the 
simple expression of genuine feeling, a 
sympathy is awakened, and an attention 
bestowed. This seems to be the secret of 
ex tempore speaking. There is no suspi- 
cion of deception. There is no impres- 
sion that anything may be false. As long 
as the speaker is really interested in what 
he is saying, he is uttering sentiments 
that are necessarily human. On the other 
hand, in the case of a manuscript, it is 
presumed to be done as a matter of busi- 
ness. The appearance of labour seems 
tb cast a suspicion on the sincerity of the 
sentiments—that is, as specialiy enter- 
tained at the moment in question. Those 
feelings may have been experienced—but 
are they felt now ? Is there an emotion— 
a living feeling, for with the past we have 
nothing to do—struggling there now? It 
is with human emotion that this matter 
has to do—and if that emotion was ano- 
ther’s, or if it is dead, it has no spell to 
lay upon others, except in so far as it can 
be resuscitated, or successfully counter- 
feited. 

On the stage we see this attempted. A 
fine actor who can re-produce the real 
feelings of Hamlet by appearing to have 
them himself, elicits rounds of applause. 
Just so far as he approaches nature, is he 
successful. So any memoriter speaker, 
just in so far as he can really revive, or 
appear to revive, his original feelings, will 
his address be eloquent, and his appeals 
be effective. And so witha MS. speaker; 
his success will be exactly proportioned to 
the felicity with which he counterfeits ac- 
tual and real speaking. And let-this be 
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well pondered: that even successful MS. 
speaking owes its success to the approach- 
es it makes to the speaking called ex tem- 
pore. 

What does history teach on this sub- 
ject? How have the great speakers of 
the past spoken? and what method do our 
best speakers adopt now? Let us make 
an appeal to the examples of the most 
potent and effective speakers of all ages. 

The impression prevails, that the great 
orators of antiquity were not extempora- 
neous speakers; that Perikles, Alkibia- 
des, Demades, A‘schines, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Hortensius, Czesar, recited mem- 
oriter speeches. One thing is certain: 
they did not read their speeches. The fine 
taste of the Athenian ekklesia, or of the 
Roman senate, would not have tolerated 
that. Our controversy is not so much 
with memoriter orations, if a man can 
acquire the art of making them. We be- 
lieve that practically no preacher could 
deliver two such sermons a week, and 
this would be a sufficient reply to any 
plea in their behalf. We believe, more- 
over, as we have said, that they are only 
adapted to grand occasions, and to very 
ambitious oratory. Still our quarrel is 
mainly with the MS. method; the habit 
of reading. At the same time, let us see 
whether the ancient orators did speak 
merely memorised addresses. We are 
not at all prepared to believe that this was 
the fact, at least on ordinary occasions, 
and as a general rule. 

M. de Fenelon, in his Dialogues on El- 
oquence, uses the following language : 

“B. What! do you think that Demos- 
thenes and Tully did not learn by heart 
those finished orations they have left us ? 

‘““A. We know very well that they 
composed and wrote their harangues, be- 
fore they sp»ke in public; but we have 
several reasons to believe, that they did 
not get them by heart word for word. 
Even the orations of Demosthenes, as we 
have them, show rather the sublimity aud 
vehenence of a great genius that was ac- 
customed to speak powerfully of public 
affairs, than the accuracy and politeness 
of an author. As for Cicero, in several 
places of his harangues, we find things 
spoken on sudden emergencies, that he 
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could not possibly have foreseen. And 
if we take his opinion of this matter, he 
thinks an orator ought to have a great 
memory, and he even speaks of an artifi- 
cial kind of memory as a useful inven- 
tion ; but all he says on this point does 
not imply, that we ought to learn every 
word by heart. On the contrary, he 
seems only to require, that we should 
range all the parts of a discourse exactly 
in our memory, and prepare the figures 
and chief expressions we are to use, so 
as to be ready to add, offliand, whatever 
may occasionally be suggested from a 
view of the audience, or unexpected acci- 
dents. And it is for this reason that he 
requires so much application and pres- 
ence of mind in an orator.’”’* 

Says Campbell in his ‘ Lectures on 
Pulpit Eloquence :” 

“ Several of Cicero’s best orations were 
on the defensive side, and therefore could 
not have been composed verbatim before 
they were spoken. And the most cele- 
brated oration of Demosthenes, that which 
at the time had the most powerful effect 
npon his auditory, and raised to the high- 
est pitch the reputation of the speaker, 
the oration eg was an an- 
swer to Zschines’s accusation ; and such 
an answer as it was absolutely impossible 
should have been, either in words or meth- 
od, prepared beforehearing his adversary. 
So close is the respect it has, not only to 
the sentiments, but to the very expres- 
sions that had been used against him. 
And the two parties were at the time such 
rivals and enemies as to exclude the most 
distant suspicion of concert.” + 

So Ware, in his treatise on this subject, 
quoted in the “ Preaching required by 
the Times” of Abel Stevens, says: 

« Among the orations of Cicero which 
are said to have made the greatest im- 
pression, and to have best accomplished 
the orator’s design, are those delivered on 
unexpected emergencies, which precluded 
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the possibility of previous preparation. 
Such were his first invective against Cat- 
aline, and the speech which stilled the 
disturbances at the theatre. It is often said 
that extemporaneous speaking is the dis- 
tinction of modern eloquence. But the 
whole language of Cicero’s rhetorical, 
works, as well as particular terms in com- 
mon use, and anecdotes recorded of dif- 
ferent speakers, prove the contrary ; not 
to mention Quinctilian’s express instruc- 
tions on the subject. Hume, also, tells 
us from Suidas, that the writing of 
speeches was unknown until the time of 
Pericles.” + 

The authority of Plutarch is express on 
this subject. Speaking of Demosthenes, 
“ Hence it was concluded,” he says, “‘ that 
he was not a man of much genius, and 
that all his eloquence was the effect of 
labour. A strong proof of this seemed 
to be, that he was seldom heard to speak 
any thing extemporary ; and though the 
people often called upon him by name, as 
he sat in the assembly, to speak to the 
point debated, he would never do it un- 
less he came prepared. For this manyof 
the orators ridiculed him; and Pytheas 
in particular told him, ‘ That all his ar- 
guments smelled of the lamp.’ Demos- 
thenes retorted sharply upon him. ‘ Yes, 
indeed ; but your lamp and mine, my 
friend, are not conscious of the same la- 
bours.’ To others he did not pretend to 
deny his previous application, bnt told 
them, ‘He neither wrote the whole of 
his orations, nor spoke without having 
first committed a part of them to writing.’ 
He farther affirmed, ‘that this proved 
him a good member of a democratic state, 
for the coming prepared to the rostrum 
was a mark of respect for the people; 
whereas to be regardless of what they 
might think of a man’s address, showed 
his inclination for oligarchy, and that he 
had rather gain his point by force than 
by persuasion! Another proof adduced 
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of his want of confidence upon sudden 
occasion is, that when he happened to be 
thrown into any disorder by the tumultu- 
ary behaviour of the people, Demades of- 
ten rose up to support him in an address, 
while he never did the same for Dema- 

des.”* ‘Upon the whole, it appears that 
* Demosthenes did not take Pericles entire- 
ly for his model. He only adopted his 
action and delivery, and his prudent res- 
olution not to make a practice of speak- 
ing from asudden impulse, or upon every 
casual occasion; being persuaded, that 
to that conduct he owed his greatness. 
Yet while he declined frequently trusting 
the success of his powers to fortune, he 
did not absolutely reject the reputation 
which may be acquired by speaking upon 
anemergency. And if we believe Era- 
tosthenes, Demetrius the Phalerean, and 
the comic poets, there was a loftier spirit 
and confidence in his unpremeditated 
orations, than in those which he commit- 
ted to writing. Eratosthenes affirms, 
that in his extemporaneous harangues, he 
often spoke as from a supernatural im- 
pulse.’ 

Again, “It was universally agreed that 
Demades excelled all the orators, when 
he trusted to nature alone, and that his 
sudden effusions were superior to the la- 
boured speeches of Demosthenes.’’$ 

The fair meaning of all this is, that an 
orator who was ridiculed because of his 
singular laboriousness, was not in the ha- 
bit of writing out the whole of his speech- 
es, though he usually wrote out a portion 
of them. It is also true that Demosthe- 
nes frequently spoke purely from the im- 
pulse of the moment; and it is brought 
out also that Demades spoke in the same 
manner. How indeed was it possible, 
that a speaker in the Athenian assembly, 
where all public questions were consider- 
ed, could mingle in a debate without rely- 
ing mainly for his language upon the 
suggestions of themoment? And in De- 
mosthenes’s great oration on the Crown, 
how can it be conceived of, that he could 
elaborate beforehand a reply to the assault 
of his great rival? So in the Roman 
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Senate, questions were debated, and it 
wes no more possible always to deliver a 
committed speech, that it is now in the 
House of Commons, or the Hall of Con- 
gress. It was certainly very common 
among the Greeks to write out orations, 
and there were certain persons who made 
the preparation of such for others a pro- 
fession. This arose from the require- 
ment, that in the courts of law, the par- 
ties were compelled to make their own 
pleas. We have no doubt also, that the 
habit, as at present in the case of written 
sermons, became very much abused. But, 
at the same time, we do not believe, that 
the most effective speeches, in any practi- 
cal sense, were generally of this sort; 
and it is extremely probable that many of 
these very speeches of Demosthenes which 
now read best, were just the very ones 
that made the least impression. Upon 
certain state occasions, the opening speech 
was no doubt frequently elaborately writ- 
ten out ; but after the debate was opened, 
and in the ordinary discussions in the 
civil tribunals, we have no idea, that the 
speaking was very different from what 
we see now. If it was, we can only say, 
it is not applicable to our state of society. 
The very ridicule directed against De- 
mosthenes for his laborious preparation, 
shows that he was conceived to transcend 
what was customary among the other 
speakers of the day. If all the orators 
wrote their speeches, why was he ridi- 
culed ? 

What Dionysius of Halicarnassus says 
of Isocrates, one of the most renowned of 
that brilliant galaxy of orators that ap- 
peared in Athens about this time, and 
who was a notable rhetorician, shows that 
memoriter speeches then were very much 
what they are now. He remarks of Iso- 
crates, that his compositions “ pleased 
more when they were read, than when 
they were pronounced.” We have the im- 
pression, that there is something in Grote 
which corroborates these statements ; but 
we have not been able to lay our hands 
on it. 

Such then was the method in which the 
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ancient orators of Greece and Rome were 
in the habit of speaking—such the me- 
thod in which the greatest of all speak- 
ers—if so he was—poured forth his elo- 
quent utterances. 

How did they preach in the early 
church? How did Apollos and Stephen 
and Paul speak? We do not suppose 
they wrote anything. Coleman, in his 
accurate delineation of the early church 
practices, referring to the sermons or 
homilies of the primitive Christians, 
says: “It was the usual custom to speak 
ex tempore.” Notes were sometimes used ; 
but “it was the prevailing mode to dis- 
pense with them.” ‘fo the same pur- 
port, we find the following testimony in 
the recent elaborate work, by the Rev. 
Henry C. Tish, entitled the “ Master- 
pieces of Pulpit Eloquence,” giving speci- 
mens from the most eminent divines of 
all nations: “The discourses of the 
fathers were also free and familiar. 
The word by which they are designated 
among the Greeks (oAca, homilia, from 
homileo, to converse in company,) seems 
to imply this. Whether this be so, or 
whether the word implied no more than 
the usual Latin appellations, tractatus, 
sermo, or allocutio, (a name applied by 
Tertullian, )—which mean, substantially, 
any exposition or handling of Scripture— 
it is apparent, upon the least observation, 
that the early preachers had little regard 
for exact method, and made no show of 
great learning or argumentative skill in 
their ordinary discourses. With very 
few exceptions, there is an entire absence 
of the divisions, and formal propositions, 
so common in our own day; and little of 
laboured interpretation and close discus- 
sion. There is more of careful exegesis 
and strong reasoning in the homilies of 
Chrysostom than in those of any other 
father; and yet he is far more noted for 
force of eloquence than for just criticism 
and sober demonstration. Even where 
the preacher gave to his sermon the form 
of an extended address upon some par- 
ticular text, it appears to have been, 
nevertheless, discursive, and, if rich in 
thought, was yet without unity or argu- 
ment, or the skilful arrangement of the 
several parts. To this remark there were 
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some exceptions, yet in the main it holds 
true of all the fathers. Discourses were 
sometimes previously composed and com- 
mitted to memory ; in rare instances read 
from the manuscript; but commonly, 
either delivered after a plan prepared be- 
forehand, or altogether from the sug- 
gestions of the moment. Those that have 
come down to us were not, in the main, 
preserved by the original manuscripts of 
the preachers, but by means of short- 
hand writers, who attained to great per- 
fection in the art, and took down entire 
discourses at the time of delivery.’ 
Thus, we presume, spoke Origen, Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, 
Ambrose, Jerome. Thus, we know, spoke 
the two great patterns of the Greek and 
Latin pulpits—Chrysostom and Augus- 
tine. Those preachers, who, in three 
centuries, had completed the overthrow 
of Paganism—and that mainly through 
preaching—could have been no ordinary 
speakers. Their speaking must have been 
effective—must have been like that which 
was connected with the great awaken- 
ings under Luther and Whitfield. 

John de Wickliffe—born a century 
and a half before Luther—was the author 
of the first great revival of primitive 
Christianity. He was indeed—as he has 
been called—the Father of the Reforma- 
tion. There seems no doubt that he was 
a great preacher. “The number of his 
disciples,” says Knighton, canon of Lei- 
cester, “is so great, that a man can 
scarcely meet two people on the same 
road but one of them is a disciple of 
Wickliffe.” His method of preaching, 
says the account of him in the volumes 
of Mr. Fish, above quoted, “ was postil- 
lating, in distinction from declaring ; 
that is taking up the various parts of a 
passage and briefly expounding them, in 
succession,” &c. 

“Owing to this fact, the sermons of 
Wickliffe which have come down to us, 
are exceedingly brief and imperfect,” 
&c. Itis manifest we think, from this, 
that Wickliffe must have spoken in an ex 
tempore manner, and may, therefore, be 
numbered with those already referred to 
as illustrating this subject. See to the 
same effect the life of Wickliffe in the 
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“ Lives of the British Reformers,” pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

Does any one doubt that the stirring 
appeals of Peter the Hermit—or of the 
great Florentine Reformer, Girolamo 
Savonarola—were the impassioned, fervid 
utterances of extemporaneous feeling ? 

But with here and there a solitary ex- 
ception, the preaching in the middle ages 
amounted to nothing. The first great 
revival of the sort took place at the Refor- 
mation. Few greater preachers can have 
ever appeared than Luther. There can 
be no doubt that he was an extemporane- 
ous speaker. “ Daily, and often several 
times in a day, he was wont to attract 
crowds by his public discourses; and of 
his sermons it was said, ‘ Each word was 
a thunderbolt.’” In the course of twenty- 
nine years, also, he published seven hun- 
dred and fifteen volumes—or one in a 
fortnight of his public life—many of 
which were taken down from his lips by 
his friends. 

For ages the pulpit exercises of the 
Scotch church were all ex tempore. The 
rude and overwhelming eloquence of 
Knox was, it may be safely assumed, of 
this character; and he was doubtless a 
speaker of the most extraordinary abili- 
ties. 

Calvin, we know, was an ex tempore 
speaker. 

What was the method of the early 
English Reformers we are not prepared 
to say; but we should infer from the 
familiarity, the anecdotes, the rude allu- 
sions in his sermons, and from the fact 
that he traversed the country as a kind 
of itinerant, that the great Latimer at 
least spoke without a manuscript, or 
having memorized his language. Ex- 
cepting a few names, the pulpit oratory 
of Scotland is hardly worth noticing be- 
tween the period we have noticed and 
the impulse it received from the example 
of Chalmers. 

The latter part of the 17th century, in 
England, was signalized by the powerful 
writings and preaching of the great 
Non-conformist Divines—Baxter, Bunyan, 
Howe, Bates, Owen, Flavel, Charnock. 
We can only say in general, that al- 
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though, perhaps, many of them used 
notes, still their exhortations from the 
pulpit must have possessed, in a very 
great degree, the characteristics of ex 
tempore preaching. ‘“ They were accus- 
tomed,”’ says a writer in the Princeton 
Review, “‘to the effusion of thought and 
feeling in language suggested at the mo- 
ment of delivery.” ‘‘ Baxter,” who was 
in the habit of using notes, “ was great,” 
says Mr. Sylvester, “at extemporate 
preaching.” 

It was among the established clergy 
that the purely written sermon, during 
this period, was used in England. Tillot- 
son, Barrow, South, Taylor,—then Atter- 
bury, Bull, Waterland—these are the 
great names that must be marshalled in 
behalf of the memoriter or manuscript 
method of preaching in its most rigid 
form. Their merits are well known. 
The pure English of Tillotson—the noble 
passages of Barrow—the caustic wit of 
South—the many-tinted glory of Tay. 
lor—the courtly splendours of Atter- 
bury—have given the Anglican Sermon 
a place in her noble literature not inferior 
to that occupied by any other species of 
writing. But these men were not “great 
preachers.” They are not preachers in 
the sense that Chalmers was, or Davies, 
or Mason. 

Coming down later, the two greatest 
names in the English pulpit are undoubt- 
edly those of George Whitfield and 
Robert Hall. Whitfield, in the great 
element we are now mainly concerned 
with—in results, in power, —has certainly 
never had his equal in these ages. Both 
of these men were ex tempore preachers. 
Whitfield’s history is well known. He 
literally, indeed, ‘‘ turned the world up- 
side down.” With his great contempo- 
rary, John Wesley,—himself also one of 
the first preachers, and an ex tempore 
preacher,—he has left, in a hundred years, 
the most powerful religious organization 
now existing in the world (we refer to 
any pure form of religion). With re- 
spect to Hall, all of those splendid ora- 
tions of his, which have caused him to 
be spoken of as combining the character- 
istics of Chatham, of Burke, of Sheridan, 
of Fox, of Pitt, were delivered ex tempore. 
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That magnificent passage—so touching 
and so awful—from the funeral sermon 
of the Princess Charlotte—where he 
speaks of the sorrow that might be ex- 
perienced for a lost soul—was extempo- 
raneously spoken. It was a peculiarity 
of his speaking, “that while the rapidity 
of his utterance was such as almost to 
outrun the apprehensions of his hearers, 
“every word was as proper in itself, and 
as beautifully collocated, as if it had been 
the result of long and laborious con- 
sideration.”’ His great sermon on “‘ Mod- 
ern Infidelity” was written out after de- 
livery, partly while prostrated on his bed 
with severe pain. 

The English Wesleyan preaching—we 
know what its results have been—has al- 
ways been ex tempore. It is associated 
with the names of Watson, Bunting, 
Newton, Jackson, Dixon, Hannah, &c. 

In our own country, also, all the primi- 
tive Methodist preaching—and it is still, in 
the main, the fact with regard to it—was 
ex tempore. M’Kendree, George, Roberts, 
Soule, Hedding—Summerfield, Cookman, 
Bascom, Fisk, Olin—were all extempo- 
rizers. 

The persuasive eloquence of Summer- 
field—the most noticeable of them all— 
still lingers like a tender recollection in 
the Methodist church. His youth—his 
beautiful countenance—his sweet and 
flexible voice—the purity and simplicity 
of his character—qualified him finely to 
touch the public heart. The effects of 
his preaching are well known. Without 
any special intellectual endowments that 
are usually recognized as such, he melted 
every audience before which he appeared. 
He, too, as we have said, was an extempo- 
rizer. He used neither manuscript nor 
notes. Still he was a laborious student, 
and meditated his sermons with great 
care. He made out a certain outline or 
skeleton of his remarks—fixing in his 
mind a certain perspective of the entire 
discourse—and having prepared himself 
with a certain consecutive series of good 
ideas, went confidently into the pulpit, 
and trusted for the rest to the inspiration 
of the moment. ‘There was,” says 
Stevens, “no elaborate effort of thought 

or language—no fluttering after lofty 
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flights. Having made his preparations, 
and committed them and himself to God 
in prayer, he seemed to enter upon his 
public duties disburdened of all care.” 

In Scotland, since the revival of preach- 
ing in that country, the prevailing method 
of speaking, we suppose, has been with 
the manuscript, or with notes. The 
names of Chaimers, Irving, Candlish, 
Hamilton—may fairly be alleged on that 
side of the question. Chalmers, we 
are inclined to think, so far as practical 
effect was concerned, was a greater 
preacher than Hall. But even of him, 
his biographer says, that his occasional 
extemporaneous efforts in the private 
houses of his poor parishioners, teemed 
with a more splendid eloquence than ever 
dazzled the crowded congregation of the 
Tron Kirk. 

In our country, among the Presbyte- 
rian, Episcopal, &c., churches, the preach- 
ing it is well known has been long after 
the manuscript method. That giant 
race of men, however, who founded the 
churches of New England, did not, in 
general, write out their sermons in full. 
That was the innovation of a later and 
less healthful period. And no-with- 
standing the general prevalence of the 
practice in more recent times, many of 
the greatest preachers of the churches 
in question have adopted the other 
method. In Virginia here, the celebra- 
ted Dr. Speece never wrote anything. 
So of the able and eloquent Baxter. 
Dr. Alexander, also, was an ex tempore 
preacher. In his later life, says his son, 
in his biography of him, he sometimes 
wrote, but “‘it was the mere skeleton of 
his discourse as preached.” ‘He used 
to declare, that he preferred not to bur- 
den his mind with the recollection of a 
single expression that occurred to him 
in his study.” So Dr. Bedell, of the 
Episcopal church, so eminent as a 
preacher, rarely ever wrote out his ser- 
mons. We imagine Dr. Tyng does not 
write. The greatest living preacher in 
the country, we think, is Dr. Plumer, 
of the Presbyterian church. He is de- 
cidedly, to our apprehension, the most 
potent man we have seen in the pulpit— 
or even out of it. He does not write. 
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So of Stuart Robinson—another most 
able and masterly popular speaker in 
the same denomination. Edwards, Da- 
vies, Mason, are names which may be 
alleged on this side of the question. 
We simply remark here, that Davies, at 
least, though he carried his sermons into 
the pulpit, delivered them with freedom 
without being confined to the manu- 
script. He often extemporized with 
marked effect. So Mason learned his 
sermons by heart, at least, in some in- 
stances. 

The great French preachers, Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, Flechier, Saurin, 
&c., committed their sermons. This is 
what we should have expected in Franze. 
It is a grand dramatic exhibition. Their 
sermons are splendid pieces of declama- 
tion. But the manuscript was never 
used. They counterfeited ex tempore 
speaking. We should presume their au- 
diences were dazzled, in a general way, 
deeply impressed; we should doubt if 
many practical results followed their 
preaching. 

Looking at the parliamentary and fe- 
rensic speaking of Great Britain, all the 
greatest orators have, there is no reason- 
able doubt, spoke ex tempore. Pym, Hamp- 
den, Eiiot, we take it, spoke ex tempore. 
We presume the celebrated speech.of Sir 
John Eliot, on the Petition of Right, in 
1628, was never written out. The famous 
defence of the Earl of Strafford, in 1641, 
comes down to us very imperfectly re- 
ported, and we infer, therefore, was 
never committed to writing. So the 
celebrated speech of Lord Belhaven, de- 
livered in the Parliament of Scotland, 
in 1706, against the Act of Union, is 
also brought down to us in a very imper- 
fect report, and was, for the same reaso 1 
we infer, an ex tempore effort. Every 
presumption would authorize us to infer, 
that Walpole, Wyndham, Chesterfield, 
Chatham, Mansfield, Grattan, Sheri- 
dan, Fox, Pitt, Erskine, Curran, Mack- 
intosh, Canning, Brougham, were ex- 
tempore speakers. The greatest of them 
all, as an orator, the Earl of Chatham, 
we know, spoke ex tempore. Grattan, 
we know, spoke in the same manner. 
Lord Brougham, in his Miscellanies, 
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says expressly, that the speeches of 
neither Fox, Pitt, nor (with one or two 
exceptions) Sheridan, were written out. 
Of Fox it is said, that “he never had 
any preconceived scheme or plan of his 
speech.” Brougham says, “even his 
most brilliant passages were the inspi- 
rations of the moment.” Referring to 
his great oration on the Westminister 
Scrutiny, in 1784, he says: “A foertu- 
nate cry of ‘order,’ &., gave him occa- 
sion for dwelling on this topic, and press- 
ing it home with additional illustration ; 
till the redoubled blows and repeated 
bursts of extemporaneous declamation 
almost overpowered the audience while 
they wholly bore down all farther inter- 
ruption.” 

So the very imperfect report, which 
we have of Sheridan’s brilliant speech 
on the Begum charge against Warren 
Hastings, would suffice to show that it 
had never been written out. 

The finest efforts of many of them 
were made before a jury, and could not 
have been other than extemporaneous. 
The only great speaker of the House of 
Commons that we know of, who wrote 
out his speeches, was Burke, and he, it 
is well known, generally spoke to empty 
benches. 

What has been the history of speak- 
ing in our own country—certainly no 
poor authority? Patrick Henry, who 
must have been equal to Demosthenes, 
if such a competent and impartial testi- 
mony as Mr. Jefferson can be trusted, 
was an ex tempore orator. There is no 
doubt that Lee, Adams, Hamilton, and 
all those wonderful men, were all ex tem- 
pore speakers. We may affirm the same 
of Pinkney and of Wirt. John Ran- 
dolph, it may be safely assumed, did not 
write out his speeches. Mr. Clay was 
evidently an ex tempore speaker. Mr. 
Calhoun no doubt was. Mr. Benton 
speaks in the same manner. And the 
great Webster—far more correct than 
any of them—spoke in a similar way. It 
is generally thought, that Mr. Webster, 
if any one, must ‘have written his 
speeches. But it is a mistake. We 
do not say he never wrote them. He 
certainly never read them. One of his 
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biographers, Gen. 8. P. Lyman, makes 
the following statement: ‘Sometimes 
he wrote it [the speech] out, very fully ; 
but his usual method was to prepare a 
careful and complete outline, and write 
out in exact language any special or very 
impressive portions, varying these, dur- 
ing the process of speaking, as might 
seem appropriate.” (We have not 
quoted the exact language.) Undoubted- 
ly, says this biographer, was this the case 
with his Reply to Hayne. On page 288, 
(part II,) he presents a Brief of Mr. 
Webster’s speech before the Supreme 
Court, in 1848, in the case growing out 
of the Dorr rebellion, which illustrates 
his method of preparation. It is very 
copious, and shows how careful the pre- 
paration was. Testimony to the same 
purport is given in the biographical 
sketch of Mr. Webster, prefixed to the 
edition of his works, issued during the 
past year by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. 
of Boston. Mr. Everett states that the 
whole reply to Hayne was the immedi- 
ate inspiration of the moment; but the 
above we are satisfied, is the true state- 
ment. The debate had lasted some days, 
and there was ample time for the elabo- 
ration of the more elevated passages— 
though they were no doubt somewhat 
modified during the speech. 


From all accounts, one of the most ex- 
traordinary orators that has ever appeared 
in this country, was Sargeant S. Prentiss. 
The reports of his eloquence represent it 
to have been beyond even that of Clay or 
Webster. In the biography of him by 
his brother, it is stated that he was never 
known to write outa speech. There is 
a Brief here also given of some lecture 
delivered by Prentiss before some literary 
society—showing that even, on an occa- 
sion like that, he did not write out his 
remarks. “If,” says Prentiss, “‘I could 
suddenly be transported to London, and 
unexpectedly be let down upon the floor 
of the House of Lords, I could immedi- 
ately, I believe, commence a speech upon 
a subject, which I understood.” We quote 
from memory. 


John B. Gough is another, who pos- 
sesses to a wonderful degree extraordi- 
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nary gifts of eloquence. 
ex tempore speaker. 

We simply add that the speaking of 
the French Revolution—some of it of the 
highest order—was also extemporaneous. 

Let now these facts be all brought un- 
der review. Perikles, Demosthenes, Ci- 
cero, Paul, Basil, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Wickliffe, Luther, Knox, Whitfield, Hall, 
Strafford, Chatham, Fox, Sheridan, Pitt, 
Curran, Grattan, Canning, Brougham, 
Henry, Lee, Hamilton, Randolph, Clay, 
Webster, Prentiss, Mirabeau, Vergniaud, 
Danton,—all these, (with a few excep- 
tions) the great speakers of the world, 
were ex tempore speakers. Against them, 
in the pulpits of the Ancient and Medice- 
val church of all Europe and Asia, and 
in the pulpits of England, Scotland, and 
America(wheremanuscript preaching has 
prevailed), also, during more modern 
times—only a few names of the highest 
eminence, can be produced, The ancient 
orators of Greece and Rome extempori- 
zed: the great preachers of the early 
church extemporized: the preachers of 
the Reformation in the 16th century— 
those, possibly, in the great Non-conform- 
ist movement of the 17th century—those 
connected with the great Methodist awa- 
kening of the 18th century—as well as 
individual instances among the greatest 
of the preachers of more recent times in 
Great Britain and our own country—all 
these were ex tempore speakers. Out of 
the pulpit, (with the exception of Burke— 
not, indeed, an exception) we recall no 
very eminent examples of manuscript or 
memoriter speaking. In the pulpit— 
there are Erskine (perhaps), some of the 
Puritan divines, Chalmers, Irving, Da- 
vies (perhaps), Mason, Edwards, and 
some other inferior names. 

There are also the French preachers, if 
they may be fairly enumerated. They 
spoke after the memoriter method, and 
were not, in our conception of the term, 
great preachers. They would not have 
converted the world. It was a fine dis- 
play. It was very much such an exhibi- 
tion as the old Greek drama. Madame 
de Sevigné speaks of a belle passion, as 
the Good Friday sermon was called, just 
as she speaks of the Cid. 


He also is an 
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But again: it is not unqualifiedly true, 
by any means, that these great preachers 
merely recited memoriter orations. Says 
theauthor of the ‘‘ Pulpit orators of France 
and Switzerland” (the Rev. Robert Turn- 
bull), speaking of Bossuet, ‘“ Moreover, 
in his ordinary preaching he was more 
direct and fervid, speaking only from 
notes, and pouring out in spontaneous 
beauty, the fulness of a noble heart and 
generous intellect.” See also several 
very different reports of the celebrated 
passage of Massillon, in his sermon enti- 
tled ‘‘ The small number of the saved,” 
commencing, “‘ Je suppose qui c’est ici vo- 
tre derniére heure,” &c. In conformity 
with which, the writer above quoted says 
of him “ He renounced the formal divi- 
sions, the elaborate argumentation, &c., 
of the early French preachers, and made 
fervid appeals to the heart and conscience. 
There was a certain easy negligence in 
his style, &c.” Fenelon, we know, was 
on principle an ex tempore preacher. His 
treatise on Pulpit Eloquence we have al- 
ready referred to. 


That there should be great names 
among the preachers who have made use 
of the manuscript, is of course not at all 
to be wondered at. The prevailing sys- 
tem of writing the sermon, however vi- 
cious, would not absolutely extinguish all 
excellence in preaching. We only spoke 
ofitas an impediment. Chalmers might 
be a great preacher notwithstanding its 
obstructing him. The “ blood-earnest- 
ness” in him would have swelled over all 
barriers ; and his success no more proves 
any advantage in the method, than the 
drift floated down by the torrent proves 
that its course would not be fiercer and 
stronger if it could push on unresisted. 
The point is, that so few have risen supe- 
rior to this method; and that so many, 
breaking loose from it, have been eminent 
as extemporaneous speakers—along with 
all the other great extemporaneous speak- 
ers in all ages. 


Let us add, as we have stated, that the 
Methodist and Baptist preaching of the 
present day is also ex tempore—and Mr. 
Stevens says the manuscript is not used 
among the Roman Catholics, the other 
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great communion which seems to influ- 
ence the masses. 

The finest Baptist preachers have no 
doubt been ex tempore orators. This, for 
example, was the case with the eloquent 
Staughton, who rarely ever wrote at all. 
It was the same, perhaps, with Leland. 
And thus the “ modern Whitfield’’—the 
Rey. C. H. Spurgeon of Park Street Chap- 
el, London—who is, perhaps, the greatest 
preacher in England, evidently speaks. 
The accounts of his preaching show that 
it is all ex tempore. 

We may add to these—speaking of 
Baptists—the name of Alexander Camp- 
bell, the founder of the so-called Camp- 
bellism—one of the most effective speak- 
ers either in or out of the pulpit. 

Amongst Methodists and Baptists, how- 
ever, manuscript preaching is far more 
common than it used to be. Mr. Stevens, 
in his “Preaching required by the Times,” 
complains very much of the growth of 
the practice in his (the Methodist) com- 
munion. But what do these exceptions 
prove? There are, perhaps, some 1,700,000 
Methodists (of all names) in this country, 
having started about a century after the 
older churches. There are about (exclud- 
ing the “ Disciples,’’) 1,050,000 Baptists. 
There are about 600,000 Presbyterians, 
including the German Reformed Church, 
&c., and excluding 100,000 Cumberland, 
whose system of preaching is Methodist. 
There are something over 100,000 Epis- 
copalians. About 230,000 Lutherans: 
200,000 Congregationalists. We are wil- 
ling to make the proper allowance for 
other causes, but note the remarkable 
fact, that the church which most practi- 
ses extemporaneous preaching has seven- 
teen members to one compared with the 
church which least practises it. The two 
churches which extemporise in their pul- 
pits have 2,750,000 communicants. All 
the other evangelical churches have about 
1,200,000. This makes no note of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, who itine- 
rate and preach ex tempore, nor of the 
‘Disciples,’ numbering some 250,000, 
These added to the Methodist and Baptist 
numbers, form a body of over 3,000,000. 
But, indeed, the churches grown up here 
among our foreign population, ought not 
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in strictness to be embraced in this enu- 
meration. That population attaches itself 
of course to a national church. The true 
comparison is between the different com- 
munions of our own native citizens. If 
we deduct then 75,000 for the Scottish 
**Secession” churches: 75,000 for the 
German Reformed church: 35,000 for the 
Patch Reformed church: 225,000 Luthe- 
rans: we have for the statistics of church- 
membership, among our home population, 
under the influence of manuscript preach- 
ing, about 750,000. On the same princi- 
ple, about 140,000 Tunkers, Mennonites, 
and German Methodists would have to be 
deducted from the numbers above given 
for Methodist and Baptist churches. 

So by the census returns of 1851 for 

England and Wales, there were present 
on Sunday, March 30, 1851, at the most 
numerously attended services, 2,971,000 
members of the church of England, and 
3,110,782 Protestant Dissenters—consist- 
ing mainly of Methodists, Baptists, and 
Independents. These latter figures, it is 
to be remembered, have been recruited 
from the previously existing National 
Church—and there is no manner of doubt, 
that if actual membership, on any strict 
principle, could, indeed, have been com- 
puted, the disparity in favor of the Dis- 
senters would have been very great in- 
deed. 
’ In making these comparisons, the gen- 
eral intelligence and ability of the minis- 
ters of the two classes compared ought 
not to be lost sight of. The influence ex- 
erted by an educated, well-equipped Pres- 
byterian ought to be much greater than 
the results brought about by some poor, 
uninformed, journeyman discourser, at 
the little meeting-house of some obscure 
and secluded Ebenezer or Moriah. The 
difference ought to be that between a 
regular and the militia. We speak, of 
course, merely of the inferior and more 
ordinary Baptist and Methodist minis- 
ters. 

In the Rev. Abel Steven’s work occurs 
the following with reference to Coleridge. 
“Of his lectures on Shakspeare, Mr. Col- 
lier, who heard them, says, ‘that for the 
third lecture, and indeed fur the remain- 
der of the series, he made no prepara- 
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tion, and was liked better than ever, and 
vociferously and heartily cheered. The 
reason was obvious; for what came from 
the heart of the speaker went warm to 
the heart of the hearer; and though the 
illustrations might not be so good, yet 
being extemporaneous, and often from 
objects immediately before his eyes, they 
made more impression, and seemed to 
have more aptitude !’ 

“Tn the first edition of Coleridge’s Lit- 
erary Remains is a letter from him to 
Mr. Britton, in which he thus indirectly 
corroborates Mr. Collier’s description of 
the delivery of his thoughts at his lec- 
tures :— 

““*The day of the lecture till the hour 
of commencement, I devote to the con- 
sideration, what of the mass before me 
is best fitted to answer the purposes of a 
lecture? that is, to keep the audience 
awake and interested during the delivery, 
and to leave a sting behind: that is, a 
disposition to study the subject anew, un- 
der the light of a new principle. Seve- 
ral times, however, partly from apprehen- 
sion respecting my health and animal 
spirits, partly from my wish to possess 
copies that might afterwards be market- 
able among the publishers, I have pre- 
viously written the lecture ; but before I 
had proceeded twenty minutes, I have 
been obliged to push the MS. away, and 
give the subject a new turn. Nay, this 
was so notorious, that many of my audi- 
tors used to threaten me, when they saw 
any number of written pages on my 
desk, to steal them away, declaring they 
never felt so secure of a good lecture as 
when they perceived that I had not a 
single scrap of writing before me. I 
take far, far more pains than would go 
to the set composition of a lecture, voth 
by varied reading and by meditation ; but 
for the words, illustrations, &c., I know 
almost as little as any one of the audi- 
ence, (that is, those of anything like the 
same education as myself) what they will 
be five minutes before the lecture begins. 
Such is my way, for such is my nature ; 
and in attempting any other I should 
only torment myself in order to disap- 
point my auditors—torment myself du- 
ring the delivery, I mean: for in all other 
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respects it would be a much shorter and 
easier task to deliver them in writing.” 

To quote again: “He thought how 
much better than these great dons (with 
but one or two exceptions) he himself 
could speak—with what more polished 
periods—how much more like Cicero and 
Burke! Very probably he might have so 
spoken, and for that very reason have 
made that deadest of all dead failures— 
an excellent spoken essay.” So thought 
Randal Leslie as he heard for the first 
time a debate in the House of Commons.* 

The eminent Dr. Guthrie, of Scotland, 
at a meeting, during the past year, of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, presented 
au overture, which was transmitted to the 
General Assembly, on the subject of the 
preaching and delivery of sermons, with 
regard to which he took occasion to make 
some remarks on the reading of sermons. 
“For whatever success (he said) he had 
had, he ascribed it, under God, to two 
causes. First, he did not read. He knew 
that in saying this, he might be supposed 
to be taking exception to the practice of 
many eminent men, but he did not do 
so—and thought these men were emi- 
nent, not because, but in spite of their 
reading. When a man went into the 
pulpit and read a paper, he did not know 
whether his congregation were sleeping or 
not; but when he preached without read- 
ing, he was enabled to adapt himself to 
his audience,” &e. 


We shall offer no apology for the length 
of the following extract from the Report 
of the Committee on the Memorial re- 
cently offered to the House of Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church. 


“It is submitted to the serious and can- 
did consideration of this house, whether, 
with all the lights of past observation and 
experience before us, it be not wise to 
recommend to our ministers as an im- 
portant means of enhancing their useful- 
ness and efficiency, the cultivation of a 
habit of extemporaneous addresses and 
of expository preaching, at least during 
one portion of the Lord’s day. It is not 
designed to favor the idea of cultivating 
a habit of declamation or fervid exhorta- 
tion at the expense of presevering and 
severe study. It is humbly conceived 
that previous and careful preparation is 
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entirely consistent with the practice of 
extempore preaching, as here contem- 
plated. With brief notes or heads of 
discourse, suggestive of topics and the 
preservation of a lucid arrangement, the 
fruits of much laborious research and re- 
flection may be made available with their 
utmost effect. We see no reason why a 
minister should not, in this way, present 
to the consideration of his congregation 
the high and concerning truths of the 
gospel, and enforce them by its awful 
sanctions as effectively, as persuasively, 
and as convincingly, as a lawyer states 
and argues his case from his brief at the 
bar. The plan suggested would have this 
further advantage. It would enable the 
preacher to avail himself of all suitable 
opportunities for proclaiming ‘the truth 
as it is in Jesus,’ which the diversities 
of time, place and circumstances might 
present. He need not always wait tilla 
congregation can be gathered in some 
fixed place of worship, furnished with 
the conveniences of lectern and pulpit; 
but, after apostolic example, let od 
preach, if it be expedient, in an upper 
chamber, or in the market-place, by the 
sea-shore, or in the courts of the prison, 
by night or day, in storm and tempest, or 
in the sunshine of bright and cloudless 
skies. Everywhere, in season and out of 
season, he is to exercise his vocation as 
need may require, and, like a beacon on 
the stormy ocean of life, point the voy- 
ager to the way of safety and the haven 
of rest. He need not be bound by any 
rules or restrictions which custom may 
have established as to the length of his 
discourses. This should vary with emer- 
gencies, and especially with the state of 
those who hear. Lis quick and discern- 
ing eye will easily detect any restlessness 
or listlessness on the part of his hearers 
and furnish him the best chronometer to 
graduate his sermons. Thus, too, he will 
be enabled to suit his subject to the char- 
acter of his congregation, and bringing 
out of his treasures—the accumulated 
stores of reading and study, of observa- 
tion and reflection—things both new and 
old; he may use a written discourse, or 
speak from notes; he may furnish food 
for the thoughtful mind, by unfolding 
some great doctrine of Christianity, or by 
animating exhortation, rouse the des- 
ponding to renewed exertion for the prize 
of eternal life; he may enforce the high 
and commanding morality of the gospel, 
or he may attract, edify, and charm, by 
portraying the example of Christ, doing 
good to the souls and bodies of men, and 
may exhort them to its imitation. Ina 
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word, the vast range of the gospel takes 
in all the interests of a man as a rational 
and accountable creature; it compre- 
hends all his relations to God and his 
fellow-men ; it embraces all his hopes for 
time and eternity; and, from them all, 
the preacher may choose his theme, and 
from the boundless field of nature, in the 
rich exuberance of her productions—the 
endless variety of objects which garnish 
the heavens above. or beautify the earth 
beneath, or replenish the waters under 
the earth—he may draw from them all 
illustrations to enforce and adorn his 
subject.” 

We will now dismiss the consideration 
of this point, so elaborately treated, and 
hastily enumerate some others in which 
we conceive there is something requiring 
a change in the policy or genius of these 
churches. 

We have incidently spoken of the fact, 
that these communions fail to reach the 
masses. This came up naturally in con- 
sidering their preaching. But the fact 
lies more broadly. Out of their pulpits, 
there is no sympathy between an Episco- 
palian clergyman and a brakeman on a 
railroad car. The petty shop-keepers, 
the sewing-women, the tinner, the black- 
smith, the overseer’s wife, never think of 
joining the Presbyterian church. In a 
congregation of either of these churches, 
how many persons in the inferior grades 
of society can be found? Of course, there 
is a great difference between an Episcopal 
and a Presbyterian congregation; but, 
even in the latter, how few mechanics of 
the humbler sort—how few “poor peo- 
ple” are met with! May not this be 
rectified? Should not Presbyterianism 
strike down to those to whom “the gos- 
pel was preached”? Should not Episco- 
pacy send out its voice also to that clat- 
tering dray that is thundering over that 
rough pavement, as well as to those met- 
tlesome bays that are standing beneath 
those elegant windows? Will one say, 
‘our church suits such people, and that 
church is adapted to people of that sort’? 
This is often said; but itis wrong. Has 
your church no peculiarity but that it is 
suited to a certain class, and to a certain 
manifestation of merely the social life? 
Is this the genius of Christianity—that 
there is to be in reference to a common 
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Saviour, a line of social demarkation be- 
tween Christians? Is this that feeling 
which was enforced upon Philemon, with 
reference to Onesimus. that he was to 
“receive him’”—‘ not now as a servant, 
but as a brother beloved ” ?—or consistent 
with that spirit, that “‘God hath chosen 
the base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are; 
that no flesh should glory in his pres- 
ence”? or with the fact, that Jesus, and 
Paul, and Peter, consorted with the very 
humblest and poorest of the community ? 
A church which is only adapted to the 
rich, is essentially wrong. A church 
merely suited for the humbler class of 
people, is somewhere defective. If a 
Bishop is essential to a church, why 
should not a poor man’s minister receive 
consecration at his hands? If Calvin- 
ism is important as a doctrine, why 
should not the shoemaker study the ninth 
of Romans ? 

It is, we repeat it, the imperative duty 
of these churches to come in contact 
with the masses. Perhaps all of your 
educated, seminary preachers, are insuf- 
ficient to meet the demands already made 
upon them. Then ordain uneducated 
preachers. Go among the people. Reach 
them somehow. Organize special efforts 
for the “groundlings.” Throw off your 
gentility, if necessary. “To the poor 
the Gospel is preached:” do you do 
it? The clergy must bring themselves, 
and they must teach their people to bring 
themselves, in contact with the people. 
This is one of the duties of this age— 
among such churches. We tell the Epis- 
copal church, that a well-bred young 
man, with a prayer-book and a surplice, 
is not going to get to the hearts of the 
rude million. The well-trained young 
presbyter, who has just gotten through 
“Charnock on the Attributes”—we tell 
Presbyterianism—is not a tribune for the 
people. The teachers of the people must 
come from the people. The mass must 
be learned from within itself. The im- 
pulse may originate from above. 

There is too little social intercourse be- 
tween the Christians in different circles. 
That was not the genius of Primitive 
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Christianity. Itis a high Christian duty 
to sympathize with the poorer members of 
the society; and, for this purpose, they 
should be visited—not condescendingly, 
but—fraternally by the rich. Their af- 
fairs, their wants, their interests, should 
be known. The influence would then 
develope itself into the whole circle of 
their acquaintances. How little do the 
rich know of the poor—of their ways of 
thinking —their sorrows—their struggles. 
Their inner life is no more understood by 
those who employ them, than the man- 
ners and habits of a distant people. And 
this we take to be the great blessing of 
the Colporteur system—that these hum- 
ble labourers visit the poor in their 
homes, and sit by their fires, and become 
acquainted with their sympathies. 
Connected with this duty, which we 
conceive to be neglected by these churches, 
is the want in their establishments of 
something like the system of Methodist 
Itinerancy. They want missionaries for 
the home population. In the way of sup- 
plying the respectable districts in towns, 
and the settled portions of the country, 
with pastors, the Presbyterian and Epis- 
copal churches have done their duty. 
But what have they done for the frontier? 
or for the abodes of wretchedness and 
poverty in the cities? All their churches 
move “up town” as systematically as 
the theatres. They want a band of 
Methodist circuit riders. They are the 
true pioneers of Christianity—and they, 
as in the Five Points’ mission, go to the 
very dens of wickedness. There is no 
proposition more obvious than that it is 
not necessary to give every preacher an 
elaborate education. When Peter left 
his nets, what did he know of theology? 
How much do these humble colporteurs 
know? To go into the mountains—to 
penetrate our back settlements—to thread 
the dark alleys of our towns—to stand on 
our wharves—a well-brushed coat and a 
white cravat are not necessary. Let these 
churches then organize a new body of 
men—an itinerant, missionary corps, and 
‘let them profit by what they see in the 
Methodist and Baptist churches. There 
is a vast amount of material lying per- 
fectly idle in these denominations, that 
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could thus be made available in the most 
decided manner. 

We have intimated that these clergy 
must throw off their sacredotal manners. 
They must mix with society. They must 
make themselves accessible to all. They 
must learn, that, perhaps, more can be 
done in the social circle, than from the 
pulpit. If any man should court popu- 
larity—if any one should habitually 
electioneer—it is the minister. 

Clearly all professional peculiarities 
should be avoided—a clerical dress—a 
clerical whine. There is something per- 
fectly intolerable to us in that solemn 
nasal cant so common in the pulpit. 

Young theological students should here 
also be cautioned against an offence 
against good taste, to which they seem 
specially liable. A very large proportion 
of them are conceited. 

Lastly, there is something wrong in 
the prevailing mode in these churches of 
preparing young men for the ministry. 
They learn books; but they know noth- 
ing of men. They are students. They 
know nothing of the great world. Of 
the currents of society—of the habits of 
men at large—of the ideas, the opinions, 
the prejudices of the depraved masses— 
they are perfectly ignorant. The Method- 
ist preacher learns all this: knocked 
about from pillur to post, he acquires 
that rough learning that is given only by 
experience—that “reading and writing 
that come by nature.” The colporteur 
also learns this. But at Alexandria or 
Princeton, those young men are reading 
Church History, and they come forth 
into society as an isolated class—only 
mingling with the world through pastoral 
visits. We really think a year or two 
spent in the labours of colporteuring 
would be fully as advantageous as the 
same period spent in the seminary. For 
the purposes of speculation or scholar- 
ship, the habitudes of the closet are 
wanted, but for influencing the masses of 
society what is needed is practical men. 

So much for what we regard as among 
the causes of the “inefficiency of the pul- 
pit,” among the more cultivated and con- 
servative denominations. They proceed 
essentially from the very so-called con- 
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servatism existing among them. Their 
whole system wants opening—wants loos- 
ening. Its movement is slow, and drop- 
ping behind the age. 

We proceed, now, in a far more sum- 
mary manner (for our space fails us) to 
to advert to what we conceive certain 
most serious defects in the administration 
and working of the more popular systems 
to which we have referred. Manuscript 
preaching is making its encroachments 
even among these. In our towns it is no 
doubt very common. But still, amongst 
the bulk of their congregations, ex tempore 
speaking continues still to be the pre- 
vailing method amongst Baptists and 
Methodists. We have already alluded to 
the probable influence of this fact, with 
respect to the great disparity of members 
observable between these churches and 
those we have been considering. The 
other exceptions also which we have 
taken to the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches, in many respects, do not apply 
to all, and in others, with far less force, 
to those now in question. The defectsin 
the genius and operation of these churches 
are entirely different. They are those of 
a radically diverse and dissimilar system. 
Successful they have been in one 
sense; but that success is to be regarded 
with a very considerable degree of abate- 
ment. Their numbers are great; but 
they are also very delusive. Entering 
in his fee-book a great aggregation of 
charges, will not enrich a lawyer. We 
fear recording on the lists of church-mem- 
bership, particularly in these two de- 
nominations, will be found, at the grand 
account-taking, sadly wide of sincere and 
earnest and real Christianity. We men- 
tion, therefore, firstly : 

That one great error in the practice 
of these churches is the too ready and 
indiscriminate admission of members. 
We fear this is carried to an alarming 
extent. It is our duty to speak our con- 
victions. We do not mean at all by crit- 
icising a church, to be understood as en- 
tertaining towards it any degree of unkind 
or hostile feeling. We sympathize with 
Baptist and Methodist, with Presbyterian 
and Episcopalian, but make note, as 
regards each, of many denominational 
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faults. Let us all pursue the truth. Let 
no Methodist fear to look into the loose- 
ness with which this vital matter is man- 
aged by them ; let no Presbyterian fear 
to inquire, if there is not an apathy and 
a blame-worthy indifference, so far as he 
is concerned, in reaching the great mul- 
titudes and masses at all? We could 
have wished to give figures on this sub- 
ject, but have not got them in our pos- 


session. We merely appeal to the gen- 
eral sentiment which authorizes our 
statement. 


Intimately connected with this free- 
and-easy admission to membership, is 
the treatment experienced by the new 
converts on entering these communions. 
These churches are essentially popular 
and aggressive in their character. They 
appeal to the masses, and they aim at 
accessions. And these accessions once 
made, they do not sufficiently carry for- 
ward the converts whom they have gathered 
in. The predominating idea is to prose- 
lytize; and too little attention is bestow- 
ed afterwards on the culture and devel- 
opment of Christian character. Multi- 
tudes, as we have observed, are constant- 
ly leaving their connection, and multi- 
tudes remain in under very low impres- 
sions of Christian duty. For summary 
proof of the latter, just see the number of 
colored communicants in these churches, 
the majority of whom, no doubt, have 
no correct religious ideas. The church 
has two duties. One is towards the 
world, and refers to its conversion. 
The other is towards its own members, 
and refers to their instruction. This is 
as important as the first. Those mem- 
bers ought to have an intelligent faith, 
and the influence of the church ought to 
be, to cherish and develop their religious 
character. It should also be an aim to 
discover, that their members have piety ; 
and that they are not unworthily or in- 
advertently continuing a relation which 
ought to be suspended. Do these 
churches do their duty in this matter? 
We again refer to a simple fact; are the 
negroes of the Baptist and Methodist 
churches in Virginia properly looked 
after? Is that expurgatory system 
which, in so conspicuous a manner, is so 
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much called for in any degree faithfully 
applied? Without invidiously going 
farther, does not this example illustrate 
our whole statement? If the ecclesias- 
tical knife were freely employed among 
merely the colored memberships of these 
organizations, how fearfully would be 
the damage, at least in the South, to those 
figures we have given of their numerical 
strength! We do not at all pretend to 
compare the Roman Catholic communion 
with either of these churches; but we 
may appropriately ask, if the statistics 
in that body indicate in any appreciable 
manner its real strength as a society, its 
inherent power as an organization, com- 
pared with the statistics of a body so 
careful and so guarded as is the Moravi- 
an Society in its admission to member- 
ship? All are members in a Roman 
Catholic community; but one hundred 
thousand Roman Catholic members are 
a very different thing from one hundred 
thousand Methodists. And so we regard 
one hundred thousand Methodists as not 
being the exponent of an equivalent 
forve to one hundred thousand evangel- 
ical Episcopalians. There is a proba- 
tion, we believe, in the Methodist church 
—and their class-meetings, perhaps, are 
calculated to give an insight into the 
individual piety of every one of their 
members. But the evil must lie deeper ; 
it must lie in the general standard de- 
manded of the members at large. That 
being low, neither probation, nor “ the 
giving in of experience,” will guarantee 
against the intrusion of a large amount 
of unsuitable material. 

Another great want amongst Baptists 
and Methodists is, a better educated min- 
istry. Ignorance is never good. Know- 
ledge must be an element of power. Do 
not let them break up their rural miuis- 
trations through the hands of rude, ig- 
norant men. Let them enlist all the 
laborers they can. Let them have their 
exhorters, their colporteurs, their irregu- 
lar preachers, but let them push forward 
on another line the cause of education. 
Educate all that you can, and avail your- 
self of the labours of the unlettered at 
the same time. It is a great mistake, 
that, unless a regular, well-instructed 
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theologian from the Seminary can be ob- 
tained, to have no ministration at all. 
Let every cross-road have iis little 
church, and let, if no better can be had, 
some rude ‘‘ brother’ in the neighbor- 
hood assume the pastoral functions. 
There may be too much decency, while 
men are perishing. But Baptists and 
Methodists must learn, that the world is 
progressing, and knowledge is becoming 
wide-spread, and this knowledge will 
overcome them, when it has wrested 
their own weapons. They have never 
reached the higher classes; let them 
remember that these higher classes, 
—though they may not have numbers,— 
are influential. They shape society ; 
they mould thought. The Episcopal 
church, with its hundred thousand com- 
municants, has as much wealth, perhaps 
as much knowledge, as the Baptist, 
with its ten hundred thousand. The 
literature of the day, the science of the 
day, the politics of the day,—have Bap- 
tists and Methodists no concern in these 
matters? Who is to meet the dense 
squadrons of infidelity ? Who is to en- 
counter the rude lances of Anglo-French 
materialism? Who is to scale the gor. 
geous cloud-throne of pantheistic spirit- 
ualism? Who will dispel that solemn 
pageant that advances its mystic em- 
blems before that prostrate and awe- 
inspired throng? Cloud upon cloud is 
gathering in the sky. Proud science is 
proclaiming its laws as the ultimate and 
final principles of things, and bearing 
itself contemptuously above and as in 
advance of what it affects to be super- 
seded, introduces the epoch of the Prac- 
tical and the Experimental, as succeeding 
on the periods of the Theological and 
Metaphysical dynasties of opinion. Red- 
Republican speculation, under the sou- 
briquets of Rationalism, Naturaliom, Spir- 
itualism,—is running its mines under 
all the bulwarks of Belief, and project- 
ing its explosive shells, with fearful de- 
vastation, upon the very dome of thought, 
and unroofing, with wild destruction, 
every shelter and habitation of Faith and 
of Ilope. Mediceval sentiment is weay- 
ing its mystic spell upon the quiet and 
pensive fancy, and charwing the wil- 
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dered eye with its dreamy and fantastic 
visions of quaint and morbid pietism, 
In the very church itself, new theology, 
new modes of criticism, insidious Jatitu- 
dinarianism, have developed to a fearful 
extent error and heterodoxy, until the edi- 
fice from within is threatened with 
convulsion—and no one can foretell what 
future awaits it. Surely these great 
multitudes of Christians are not indiffer- 
ent to these things. 

We have spoken of the great evils 
resulting to these churches from their 
loose administration in admission to 
membership, and in failing to exact of 
their members a higher standard of 
Christian condu.t. A prolific cause in 
each of these cases is simply ignorance. 
Ignorance on the part of the ministers, 
and ignorance on the part of the mem- 
bers. Just in proportion as a church 
is informed—other things being equal 
—will the tone of piety be elevated and 
intelligent. If in no other way, know- 
ledge makes a person thoughtful, and a 
thoughtful person will not hastily assume 
the solemn responsibilities of church- 
membership, or, haying assumed them, 
heedlessly be negligent of them. Edu- 
eated persons recognize many more du- 
ties than uneducated ones, and an educs- 
ted pious ministry will generally have 
a far higher standard than an _ igno- 
rant one, An educated ministry, if de- 
yout, would be far more careful in their 
churches, in the admission to member- 
ship, than the present ministry; and 
would be far more rigid in their stan- 
dards of piety. What is the explana- 
tion of the promiscuous number of ne- 
groes that we find in these communions 
in our Southern States? Does it not 
result, firstly, from the incapacity of the 
candidate for membership to form just 
notions of the character of religion,— 
and the consequent difficulty of knowing 
whom to admit and whom to reject— 
and, secondly, from the incompetency 
of the ministers themselves, who have 
not the intelligence which might enable 
them to discriminate? It must not be 
replied, that this is a matter of piety, 
rather than intelligence. It is a matter 
of piety and intelligence. 
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Another source, no doubt, of the loose 
admission of candidates for membership, 
is the inferior grade of piety, which, 
perhaps, prevails amongst many of that 
class of irregular ministers prevailing in 
these churches. 

We need not, on the other hand, enter 
upon any expression of the convictions 
we have of the faithfulmess, the self-de- 
nial, the fervent piety, that enters so 
largely into the ministries of these com- 
munions, to off-set these criticisms which 
we have submitted with regard to them. 

The matter we have just spoken of, 
is one in which the other churches are 
far from being above reprehension. How 
many inconsistent Christians in all the 
denominations! How fearful a source 
of obstruction to ihe world! What are 
numbers worth? Imagine a select, de- 
yout band of one hundred in any one 
church like Henry Martyn or Mary Dun- 
can, and what a /orce it would bein a 
community! Ifow much more of out- 
going energy, than among thousands 
—mainly respectable, or moderate, or 
cold! The effective force of any hun- 
dred church-members would be greatly 
strengthened by striking off seventy- 
five inconsistent professors. 

As regards the Methodist ministry, it 
is rightly remarked by Isaac Taylor, that 
they are a missionary corps, and adapted 
to purposes of aggression. They are not 
pastors, but evangelists. For the fron- 
tier they are admirable; for the masses 
of the world, they are just the men. 
But for a body of Christians already 
formed they are not adapted. For, 
cherishing the individual and social pie- 
ty of a church already organized, their 
system makes no provision, Taylor 
speaks of this, and says it proceeded 
from Wesley’s unwillingness to tear 
himself from the Mother Church. He 
did not consider his itinerancy as a 
church, but as an association for special 
purposes. The pastor who brings con- 
solation and comfort to the home, who 
watches, year after year, over the fami- 
lies of his charge, who sympathizes 
with the aged, and instructs the young— 
who endears himself to a community by 
a long life of truthfulness and love—the 
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village pastor of Goldsmith,—these are 
not met with among the nomadic riders 
of the Wesleyan society. In towns, 
particularly, such an exclusive system 
is especially vicious. The truth is, it 
is a pity, that rivals can learn so little 
from each other. Episcopacy and Pres- 
byterianism want the itinerancy, and 
Methodism wants the regular pastorate. 

We cannot do better than to add to 
these remarks several other considerations 
indicated by Mr. Stevens as among the 
causes of the wonderful success of the 
early Methodist preaching. The absence 
of them in a greater or less degree, have 
an important bearing on pulpit success 
now. 

One of those characteristics, he says, 
was “‘that the saving elementary truths 
of the Gospel were constantly reiterated.”’ 
We do not presume to say how far this is 
neglected now as a general thing. But 
how far it has been neglected in a certain 
portion of the country that plumes itself 
on its religion is too well known, Ab- 
stract speculations—sermons, for aught 
we know, as in Germany, on the ‘ Potato,’ 
have for years more or less characterized 
the discussions of those pulpits. Chris- 
tianity has degenerated into respectable 
Unitarianism— into Spiritualism—-into 
Pantheism—but there are the same chur- 
ches—the same prolific swarm of preach- 
ers—the same sacred phraseology of re- 
ligion—an empty dead skeleton, with the 
ligaments and blood-vessels still all duly 
labelled. The most notorious infidels of 
the day are still the Reverend A. B. and 
the Reverend C. D., and still conduct 
their pulpit ministrations in churches and 
chapels. So William the Conqueror divi- 
ded amongst his Norman vultures the 
fiefs of England, while professing to reign 
there, by legitimate title, over his natural 
subjects. 

What has been the case, through a 
large portion of the country, on a recent 


occasion, is well known—vast numbers of 


pulpits occasionally or habitually conse- 
crated to politics—and speeches made for 
« candidate for the presidency. How 
would Paul have looked haranguing the 
soldiers for a certain aspirant to the Ro- 
man purple? How would the primitive 
churches have appeared engrossing them- 
selves on their ‘first day of the week,’ 
with harangues for Severus, or Albinus, 
or Niger? 

The other characteristic, among those 
noticed by Mr. Stevens as belonging to 
early Methodist preaching, which we 
shall mention was “ifs aim at direct re- 
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sults.” Those men always looked for an 
immediate result. A sermon that had 
not some visible effect, was never satis- 
factory. The pressing necessity of the 
message they were commissioned with, 
took possession of their whole spirit, and 
they enforced it upon their hearers with 
an energy and a purpose that would ad- 
mit no denial. The greatness of their 
theme—its tremendous import—its pier- 
cing significance to every individual man, 
made them attempt the convictions of 
their auditors as if by violence. Like a 
man charged with a subject—filled with 
its engrossing and imperative importance, 
they expected on all occasions to carry 
with them more or fewer of the rude 
masses they assembled. 


And this we take to be, perhaps, about 
half of the whole secret of speaking. It 
is the secret of all success. It is your 
indomitable, undoubting, that-will-not-be- 
denied, sort of man that wins your Ma- 
rengos, and writes your Childe Harolds. 
It is that too—that same importunate 
spirit, wrestling to the light, that “ takes 
the kingdom of heaven.” Do our preach- 
ers speak, as if they thought that man 
and that man will be ruined before I 
speak to them again? Do they speak with 
the energy of the messenger, who would 
rise up to tell them that their houses were 
in flames, their families flying—and a 
servile insurrection spreading its lurid 
glare over their towns and fields and 
homes ? 


There is something—at least—noble in 
the trustful confidence of those rude men. 
The great Wesleyan movement was more 
like the great primitive Christian impulse 
than any thing else that has ever been 
seen. They provided neither staves nor 
scrip for their journey—but simple, poor, 
unlettered men, they went forth, engross- 
ed with one idea, and confident of suc- 
cess,—and amid privation, scorn, toil, op- 
position—they preached incessantly—and 
now they nearly equal all other denomi- 
nations put together in this country—and 
are only surpassed in England by the 
nominal membership of the established 
church. They had faith. That, as Car- 
lyle says, is the great principle of man- 
hood. That is the substantial basis of all 
that is valuable. They had that same 
principle, which made Paul, Luther, 
Cromwell, Loyola, Napoleon, what we 
have seen them. That great uprising 
was the most heroic thing we have seen 
in modern times. It was the great Epic 
of the past century. 

Belief then—belief, we say, is one great 
element in the success of a preacher. 
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Look for a result:—as when you throw a 
stone on the water—watch for the ripple 
whose slumbers you have disturbed—or 
for the bolder wave your greater violence 
has torn from the parent bosom. The 
theme of a preacher is so great, that if 
duly impressed with it, he ought always 
to anticipate, that some arrow should 
strike. Every great speaker feels that his 
subject is bound to have effect. The re- 
ality of it to him is so graphic and so 
vivid, that he feels that the mental eye 
must sceit as he does. This is the secret 
of eloquence. This is the key to all suc- 
cessful speaking. 

The length at which we have discussed 
in the preceding pages the subject of 
manuscript preaching has been in the 
main owing to the great misconception 
which we think exists on this subject. 
By the prominence we have given to it, 
we would by no means be understood as 
intimating that a change here would of 
itself lead to a resuscitation of the chur- 
ches which do not practise it. We believe 
this, that in the hands of alle men, im- 
bued with a more urgent sense of the 
pressing importance of the great truths 
they announce, and who would bring them- 
selves more freely in communion with all 
classes of society—that, under these con- 
ditions, ex tempore preaching would give 
new life and new power to Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Congregational pulpits. It 
may be asked, why the practice has not 
done much of this for the Baptist and 
Methodist pulpits? We do not doubt 
that it Aas done much. We referred to 
their statistics. We mentioned also cer- 
tain modifying causes, which operated to 
clog the progress of even these churches. 
But it is, moreover, to be remarked, in 
what hands the ex tempore preaching of 
the same churches is lodged: we do not 
speak particularly of the city pastors—of 
the more intelligent men in certain por- 
tions of the country—but we point to the 
great mass of uninformed, ordinary men, 
who constitute the bulk of these minis- 
tries. Let it be remembered, that it is 
these men, who do this ex tempore preach- 
ing—men who hardly think at all—men 
who know nothing of public speaking— 
men who merely talk along in an igno- 
rant way—without either matter, ability, 
or any very great deal of earnestness in 
their subject. It is with such material a: 
this that Methodism and the Baptists 
keep alive, and keep adding to their 
already imposing numbers. 


The Inefficiency of the Pulpit. 
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We wish, indeed, it were possible to see 
abler men in the other pulpits. It does 
seem to us, that as a body, there is ex- 
tremely little talent among the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian clergy. The feebleness 
in the Episcopal pulpits is positively dis- 
tressing ; and there is a vast amount of 
rosy dullness in the churches of the 
fe Shoe srg We think it a grave 
question whether one-half of these men 
ought to preach. Their sermons are per- 
fectly inefficacious. Weare told to listen 
to them: and that the feult is in us: and 
that there is something good in every ser- 
mon. We can’t listen to them. The 
malady is deeper. What good do such 
men do inthe pulpit? They would be ef- 
ficient as colporteurs, as missionary teach- 
ers, &c., but why should a man speak 
Sunday after Sunday who wearies you ? 
This leads us to mention another ageney 
which is so grievously neglected by most 
of the churches as a means of expansion— 
we mean the co-operative efforts of the 
Lay Element in their communions. There 
is an actual jealousy (we beg pardon)-— 
proceeding from an undue magnification 
of the clerical office—of any interference 
from below with the pastoral functions. 
Why cannot a lay member preach? Why 
cannot a lay member speak—as well as 
another—in the churches? The deacon 
Stephen became a martyr as a preacher’ 
The deacon Philip went forth as a preach- 
er. The Pauline Epistles, as well as 
Church History, show that all who had 
the talent for it, were in the habit of 
speaking in the early christian assemblies, 
The great Origen who went about preach- 
ing never received any ordination. Christ 
himself spoke to the people in the Jewish 
Synagogues—as did Paul—without any 
one questioning their right to speak—and 
these Jewish synagogues were the origi- 
nal models of the Christian churches. The 
rule in the primitive church was this: if 
any one had any gift he exercised it. This 
does not all interfere with overseers, or 
rulers, or elders, in a church—or with 
their more official instruction. If it were 
cordially enlisted, how much might be 
done by the intelligent, able membership 
of the different churches, from the plat- 
form, in the lecture-room, from the pulpit 
itself, in the way of mere speaking ! 

Our article is already too protracted : 
we just make one additional remark—how 
can any church expect to reach the peo- 
ple with a system of rented pews ? 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
OUR OLD FRIENDS BEREAVED. 


About a fortnight after the events re- 
corded in our last chapter, our two old 
friends, Mr. Goodley and his wife, were 
seated alone in their bed-room. This was 
the same apartment into which Biddy 
Marston had been introduced upon her 
first arrival here. It was now lit up with 
the blaze of a torch light, for it was night, 
and aceording to custom, after Mr. Good- 
ley had read a chapter in the Bible, the 
dripped candle, made at home of wax and 
tallow, had been economically extinguish- 
ed, and with the painted tin candle-stick, 
carefully placed away. 

The room was of comfortable dimen- 
sions, having a large arched fire-place— 
two doors and as many windows. These 
were sinall, high windows, one looking to 
the north; the other situated just oppo- 
site, was behind a door which led into a 
south porch, and looked upon the front 
yard. The other door, opening into other 
portions of the house, was opposite the 
fire-place, and behind it was the bed. 
There were several split-bottomed chairs, 
and two easy chairs, large and comforta- 
ble, which sat the one on one side, the 
other on the other side of the fire-place. 
Behind one of these, and at the foot of 
the bed, near the north window, was a 
large locked press. Behind the other, 
and just opposite, was an old fashioned 
Dutch clock, with a half risen sun peep- 
ing over its dial. Upon hooks over the 
inner door, near the head of the bed, 
were a rifle and a shot-gun, with horn, 
flask, pouch and game-bag. Over the fire- 
place was a small mantel, upon one end 
of which, near Mr. Goodley’s seat, was 
laid the family Bible, the other portion 
serving as a convenient depository for sun- 
dry articles. 

The room with its plain furniture and 
its air of homely comfort was a fair spe- 
cimen of the domestic sanctum of the 
small farmer of the age. On this imme- 
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diate occasion it was well lighted by the 
cheerful, mellow blaze of the burning 
“lightwood.” Old Mr. Goodley sat and 
smoked his pipe. His wife gazed thought- 
fully upon the hearth ; her knitting, with 
which she usually occupied herself, hav- 
ing been laid aside for the night. Biddy 
had a few minutes before retired to her 
room; since which time not a word had 
been spoken. Our old friends were ab- 
sorbed in thought, 

“Old man,” Mrs. Goodley after a while 
said, ‘1 don’t know how we are to spare 
her. And I don’t think, from her looks, 
that she wants much to go herself.” 

‘“‘] was thinking the same thing, ho- 
ney. Since she heard that they were 
coming for her so soon, I have noticed a 
change in her. She isn’t the same girl 
she was.” 

“T don’t wonder‘at it. I don’t wonder 
that she should hate to go back to that 
neighborhood. Her aunt is dead, you 
know—and her own conduct—I can’t 
think she will be happy there.” 





“T’ve been thinking of it. If it wasn’t 
for her cousin—that poor John Win- 
throp “4 

“Well?” 

“Why, if it wasn’t for him we might 
keep her with us.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for him? Well, I’m sure 
that if he is as fond of her as they say, 
he wouldn’t wish for her to go buck against 
her will.” 

“JT doubt if be can reason much about 
the matter—poor fellow !—or, from all I 
could learn, he would consent to anything 
for her sake.”’ 





“T dread for her to be exposed to the 
world. You know how she must stand 
in that neighborhood !” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, ought she, for his sake to give 
up all hope of peace and happiness? And 
not only that—but be exposed to insult 
and to—to a!l she must meet with there !” 

“ His motler took her, a poor orphan 
child, and did all she could for her, as 
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long as she lived. Yes—she owes a great 
deal to John Winthrop.” 

“Well! You know a great deal better 
than I what is right. I was only think- 
ing of her good; and of how hard it will 
be for us to part with her.” 

“No, wife. I don’t know any better 
than you, what is right. And I don’t 
know but it would be much better for her 
to stay with us. AndI don’t know but 
that they would have consented readily 
enough for her to stay, if I had only pro- 
posed it tothem. I wish I had.” 

** Well, old man, is it too late now ?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve been thinking of 
the matter the whole day—for several 
days, in truth ;—ever since I began to 
perceive that she did not wish to go.” 

*“‘ She can’t wish to go back there? And 
she’s very much attached to us.” 

“While I thought that she was willing, 
perhaps anxious to go back—I could say 
nothing.” 

“* And now ?” 

“Why, you know they will come for 
her to-morrow or the next day.” 

“Oh, I wish that we could have 
known—and have written for them not 
to come |” 

There was a moment’s silence, after 
which she asked : 

‘* And what are we to do now ?” 

‘ll be blamed, honey, if I know what 
we are to do!” 

** Perhaps we had better talk with her 
about the matter ?” 

“Yes, we will. It may be that what- 
ever are her inclinations, she may think 
it her duty to go.” 

“‘T wish we had thought of it sooner. 
It will please her to know that we wish 
to keep her. She’s a good girl, and is 
very fond of us, and I know it will 
please her.” 

‘Well, we will talk with her about it 
in the morning.” 

Biddy Marston’s humility and correct 
bearing, during the time that they had 
known her; her affectionate gratitude to 
them, joined, as we before said, with the 
fact that they had saved her, that they 
had nursed and protected her, won very 
much upon old Mr. and Mrs. Goodley. 
This affectionate old pair from pitying 
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her, had come to love her very dearly. 
Parents could not have been kinder, or 
more tenderly careful of her feelings 
than they were upon all occasions; and 
the idea of parting with her was a very 
unpleasant one to them both. They felt 
as if they could not give her up. 

“We will talk with her about it in the 
morning,” repeated Mr. Goodley; and 
this kind-hearted old pair betook them- 
selves to bed, little anticipating the shock 
that awaited them. 

In the morning Biddy was not to be 
found. She was not in her room, and no 
one had seen her. It was soon discovered 
that her bed had not been used; and on 
the table of her room was found a brief 
note, so tear-stained as to be scarcely 
legible, in which she bade adieu to her 
kind benefactors. She had attempted to 
thank them for all their goodness to her, 
but had been unable, as it seemed, to go 
en; and had abruptly concluded, by say- 
ing that they should hear from her again. 
So she had left them! 

It would be vain to attempt to describe 
the shock which this occasioned Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodley. They were confounded! 
Where could she have gone? None of 
the servants had seen anything of her. 
A vague, and of course an idle search 
was at once made all over the premises. 

Let us glance back for a brief space. 

It was a turning point in Biddy Mars- 
ton’s fate when she met again with George 
Dalzell. That fate was decided when 
even for a moment, she consented to listen 
tohim. We suspect that, through all her 
griefs, she had probably still nursed the 
secret hope that he had not so falsely be- 
trayed her as circumstances seemed to 
indicate—some fond dream that all might 
yet be explained. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that she 
listened to him. By her fall she sas cut 
off from the world. No one but he who 
had ruined her could save her. Even if 
all her former love for him had been 
turned into hate, yet her only hopes of 
redemption rested with him. He alone 
could save her. 

Having gained her ear, having drawn 
her into conversation, and, by little and 
little, gathered from her the history of 
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all that she had endured, (the very re- 
lation of which, by the confidence which 
it led her to repose in him—despite of 
the reproachful looks that she cast on 
him occasionally while giving it,—aided 
somewhat in softening her feelings to- 
wards him, perhaps ;) having possessed 
himself of all the facts of the case, 
Dalzell found it no difficult matter to 
frame such an explanation as in a great 
degree exculpated him from blame. It 
was not hard for him to attach the blame 
to the unfortunate circumstances in which, 
as he told her, he had found himself 
placed. He had not intentionally de- 
serted her. His letter had not been the 
false letter that she and her friends con- 
ceived it. Aylesbury, it was true, had 
mailed it; but he, Dalzell, had intended 
and thought, at the time when it was 
written, to have become immediately a 
resident of the neighborhood for a brief 
while. He told her a piteous tale of his 
father’s ruin; of his own strenuous ef- 
forts to save him; of difficulties, nay, of 
disgrace, into which he had fallen in his 
vain attempts to do so. It was not hard 
for him to lead her to believe whatever 
he chose, The fact is, that Dalzell was 
much interested. There was something 
quite romantic in their meeting—some- 
thing especially charming after the weary 
months which he had spent here alone, 
And she was so much improved. Dalzell 
was sure that he had never met with 
another half so charming as was she— 
the poor girl, who had loved him so, and 
whom hehad carelessly deserted. Memory 
wrought its spells upon him. [lis past 
intercourse with her smoothed and soft- 
ened—rid of all that was disagreeable in 
connection with it, arose before him. 

But we need not enter into particulars. 
It is enough that the poor girl’s heart was 
soon bounding with the tremulous, raptu- 
rous agitation of love. She promised to 
keep secret the fact of their having met ; 
for it was most important to him, “a 
fugitive from the laws,” that his incog- 
nito should not be disclosed. She con- 
sented, too, to meet him again; at least 
“nerhaps she would.” In parting from 
him, she felt, and without any show o 
displeasure, his detaining grasp, which 
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would not be loosed until her coyness 
was overcome, and another and another 
kiss from those false lips had been im- 
printed on her own. 

And thus she yielded! The severe 
lessons of adversity had been wasted on 
her! We have seen the result. 

Let us come back to the honest, simple- 
hearted old friends who had been so kind 
to her, and done so much for her. When 
the morning was somewhat advanced, 
and their first shock of surprise occa- 
sioned by Biddy’s loss was over, old Mr. 
Goodley lighting his pipe, which had 
been until now neglected, took his seat 
in the porch, near to where sat his wife. 
As he did so, he said with emphasis: 

“ A trifling hussey |!” 

During all the morning he had been 
moving about—walking to and fro un- 
easily, rising up and sitting down, and 
sitting down and rising up restlessly, 
venting his excited feelings in his favorite 
little imprecation, if such it may be 
called, many hundred times, perhaps 
blaming himself! and blaming his skin! 
His wife had not less frequently blessed 
her life! and soul and body! but now 
she had taken a seat in the porch in g, 
low split-bottomed chair, and, thinking 
none the less deeply perhaps, because thus 
employed, busied herself with her knit- 
ting. Mr. Goodley, as we said, had at 
length taken a seat near her, exclaiming 
as he did so: 

“ A trifling lussey !” 

His wife replied: “If she could for- 
sake her aunt who had nurtured her and 
cherished her all her days, how could we 
hope for better things from her?” After 
which they were silent. 

He sat and smoked and gazed at the 
distant woods. She, sighing deeply oe- 
casionally, looked only at her knitting 
with which she kept her fingers very 
busy. These good old people felt the af- 
fliction of bereavement. After a long 
time when he had filled again and re- 
lighted his pipe, Mr. Goodley said: 

“Wife, I begin to see how it is. It 
was not designed that we should have 
any children—and so—.” But the old 
man’s feelings overcame him, He could 
not goon. So he puffed at his pipe and 
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gazed as before, only a tear now trickled 
down his withered cheek. 

His wife had just sighed deeply as she 
placed a fresh needle in the sheath. ' She 
now looked up. 

“Yes, old man, I know it is Provi- 
dence.” 

There was another pause. 

“We were happy enough, wife, before 
ever she came?” 

“Yes. But it is not our happiness I 
think of so much.” 


“‘No, indeed. Poor thing! I pity 
her.” 
“So do I, with all my heart! What 


will become of her!” 


“That is more than man can tell. 
I have done everything in my power. 
I have sent around in every direction. I 
did not feel able to go myself. And 


then, wife, to think ——. But, poor 
thing! who knows? I forgive her, 


wife |” 

**So do I.” 

** Well, come, honey! Let us commit 
her to Providence. Let us pray for her, 
and for ourselves ; for what are we, that 
we should for a moment have condemned 
her for ingratitude to us? when we our- 
selyes owe so much !” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TORREY GOES IN SEARCH OF LILIAS. 


This very day Clayton Torrey had gone 
upon an expedition in search of Lilias. 
We will presently accompany him, after 
a few remarks relative to his affairs. 

The greater portion of his property 
had been wasted—was irrevocably gone— 
without account. The loss was irreme- 
diable, for Mr. Dalzell had left nothing 
behind. Mr. Landon, as was said, en- 
deavored to prevent Torrey from spend- 
ing what remained, in any attempts to 
shield Mr. Dalzell’s name. All such 
were not only useless, but improper, he 
said, for by such attempts Torrey would 
only do himself a wrong. Mr. Estin, 
too, at his instance, joined him in this. 
Clayton, however, persisted in saying 
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that his guardian had acted with his 
sanction—with his permission, at least ; 
and he seemed persuaded that it was only 
just that he should, to the extent of his 
means, acknowledge and pay all the debts 
and liabilities incurred by Mr. Dalzell in 
his name. Mr. Landon became almost 
angry at his persistence. But Torrey 
was resolute in his determination. 

“And when you have spent your all 
in paying these unjust debts—the fruits 
of that false and dishonest man’s extrava- 
gance and fraud—pray what then?” Mr. 
Landon asked. 

Torrey said that he would go to work. 

Mr. Landon was ata loss to know what 
he could do, reared as he had been with- 
out a profession—without preparation, for 
such an emergency. His guardian had 
been not only unjust, but unkind in this. 
Before wasting his ward’s property, he 
should, at least, have seen that he was 
prepared to earn a living for himself. As 
it was, he said, that Torrey would find it 
hard enough to regain the money which 
with a mistaken and false generosity he 
was sacrificing in unavailing efforts to 
cover Mr. Dalzell’s dishonesty. As he 
had before said, such efforts were per- 
fectly useless. Mr. Dalzell’s character 
was notorious. 

Torrey replied: That many a better 
man than he had been reduced to earn 
his living. That he had health, youth, 
and a willing mind. That from his early 
childhood, he had looked upon Mr. Dal- 
zell as a son regarded a father. Others 
might call him false and dishonest. It did 
not become him to do so. Whatever Mr. 
Dalzell might be, or whatever he had 
done, it was certainly none the less his 
duty to act as a son towards him. And 
that whatever came of it, he should en- 
deavor to do what he conceived to be 
right. 

It is not to be supposed that in the 
search for Lilias, Torrey, however much 
engaged in other matters, during all these 
months, had neglected to do whatever 
lay in his power. With Charles Estin, 


and with Edward Landon, who was not 
much behind them in eagerness, he had 
made the most anxious and unremitting 
efforts to obtain some clue as to whither 
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Burnot had gone. He felt much fear 
that some accident had occurred—or why 
should he not have heard from him? 

Mr. Estin’s many advertisements and 
eager efforts had proved ineffectual. The 
general impression seemed to be that the 
Horse Thieves had removed northward. 
Rumors were soon afloat that they were 
carrying on extensive operations in vari- 
ous parts of the State of New York ; and 
among most of those whom Mr. Estin, 
by rewards offered them, or otherwise, 
had prevailed upon to interest themselves 
in the search for Burnot, the belief was 
prevalent that this individual had gone 
thither. So that most of Mr. Estin’s 
efforts were now directed to that State; 
and Charles Estin, about a month previ- 
ous to the time at which we have arrived 
in our story, had gone there with several 
persons who were employed to aid him 
in his attempts. 

Mr. Estin had in vain endeavored to 
gain some information from Briggs and 
Macklehenny, the two horse thieves who 
had been captured and imprisoned. Tor- 
rey, whose business had prevented his 
accompanying Charles Estin, as he had 
wished to do, conceived it possible that 
by a personal interview with these men, 
he might be able to learn something from 
them. They were aware of his acquaint- 
ance with Burnot, and of the footing 
upon which he had visited at his house. 
By the late court of Oyer and Terminer 
held for the district, they had been tried, 
convicted of felony and condemned to the 
gallows. Torrey conceived that now per- 
haps they would be more communicative 
than they had been while their trial was 
still pending, and while it was possible 
that any information which they gave 
might be used to their disadvantage. 

So he applied tothem. But they could 
tell him nothing about Burnot. His visit 
to the jail was a very unpleasant one. 
Macklehenny’s pale face and haggard 
look left a distressingly painful impres- 
sion upon him; while Briggs’ careless, 
hardened impenitence was revolting. But 
his visit here was not wholly unsatis- 
factory, for though, personally, they could 
tell him nothing of Burnot, Briggs in- 
formed him that there was a man named 
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Punkett, who resided upon the outskirts of 
one of the adjacent counties, who might 
possibly be able to give him some infor- 
mation relative to that individual. This 
was only a possibility, Briggs told him— 
a mere conjecture on his part; but it was 
the only means which occurred to him of 
discovering whither Burnot had gone, for 
if Punkett could not tell, he, Briggs, 
knew of no one who could. 

Torrey caught eagerly at the hope 
which this chance offered; and having 
obtained minute directions as to how he 
should find Punkett’s dwelling—such 
directions as the horse-thief’s long-prac- 
tised habits of close observation emi- 
nently qualified him to give,—he started 
off upon this expedition without further 
delay. 

Iie met with no adventures worthy of 
particular notice until at a late hour of 
the next day, when he found himself pur- 
suing an indistinct way, which lay along 
a ridge of reddish, gravelly land, the 
principal growth of which was the ches- 
nut-oak. He pursued this way for a 
number of miles, when his path inclined 
to the left and led down to the waters of 
a small rivulet running nearly North and 
South. THe crossed this and followed its 
course for no inconsiderable distance, 
when once more turning off, he left it 
behind him and by a gradual ascent 
reached the summit of a ridge, which, in 
the indistinct twilight, appeared to him 
precisely similar to the one along which 
he had been so wearily riding for several 
hours past. By the directions which he 
had obtained from Briggs, he felt sure 
that he was on the right way; but by 
those directions he knew that he was still 
many miles from Punkett’s; that the 
most difficult portion of his way was yet 
before him, and that it lay through a 
sparsely inhabited, almost solitary coun- 
try. He doubted if he would be able to 
follow those directions in the night. The 
sky was perfectly clear, however, and he 
knew that the moon would presently be 
up. And, indeed, from the high ground 
where he rode, it was not long before he 
saw that orb, through the breaks and 
openings of the tree-tops, looming up, 
round and red, in the eastern sky. 
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The circumstances in which he was 
placed were very peculiar. He was a 
lone traveller, in a strange and solitary 
wood, following, he scarce knew whither, 
the directions of a convicted felon, in 
search of a man of whom he knew noth- 
ing. Underlying the consciousness of 
these circumstances, and ever present to 
his mind was the fact that he was seek- 
ing for Lilias—his Lilias!—with constant 
reflections upon the superadded romance 
connected with her, since the discovery 
of the possibility, or what in his own 
mind was the certainty, that she was the 
long lost daughter of old Mr. Estin—the 
sister of one of his best friends; who, 
also, was even now searching for her in 
a distant State. Surely his reflections 
and emotions, and the circumstances of 
his situation very well prepared him to 
feel a higher degree of admiration than 
ordinary for any object which might ex- 
cite it; and Torrey conceived, as he tra- 
versed that woodland ridge, that he had 
never before seen the rising moon exhibit 
so much of grandeur. 

The full moon rising, tinging the sky 
like some great fire, and, almost before 
one can look, bursting up over the horizon 
and pouring at once, with a startling sud- 
denness, a flood of light upon the land- 
scape, is ever a spectacle to arouse the 
admiration. How much more so, with 
all the accompanying circumstances sur- 
rounding and affecting Clayton Torrey. 
For the last six months his state of mind 
had been very unenviable. His guar- 


. dian’s dishonesty and ruin, with George 


Dalzell’s disgrace, and the confused con- 
dition of his own affairs had affected him 
deeply. His anxiety, too, upon Lilias’ 
account had been inexpressibly distress- 
ing. But the hope, upon however great 
an uncertainty founded, of being able to 
gain some intelligence of Burnot, had 
cheered him up greatly, and he had 
undertaken this trip with better spirits 
than hehad before enjoyed fora long while. 

His horse had been for sometime ex- 
hibiting signs of fatigue, and Torrey had 
begun to feel not a little wearied himself, 
especially since entering upon this very 
lonely, and as it seemed interminable 
wood. Suddenly and unexpectedly he 
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arrived at a small clearing, or a bit of 
open land, where his road fell at right 
angles into another. Briggs, in the di- 
rections which he gave him, had made no 
mention of such a place. On the contrary 
he had told him of a fork in the road 
upon the ridge, where was a tall dead 
oak, and a large round rock, where he 
should take the right branch, and to 
which he would come long before reach- 
ing any open land. Torrey was at a loss. 
He had seen no such fork, no such tree 
or rock, though for some time past he had 
been on a strict look out. 

We have used the word road in its 
literal sense, for in its ordinary significa- 
tion it could not be truly applied cither 
to the indistinct little pathway which 
Torrey had been pursuing through the 
wood, or that, not more distinct, into 
which he had now fallen. In his per- 
plexity as to which direction he should 
take, he determined to leave the question 
to be decided by his horse. The animal 
without hesitation turned to the right; 
with which decision Torrey was very well 
satisfied, as he reflected that it was more 
in accordance with the directions of 
Briggs, and that he would not thus go so 
far wrong if, as he thought that he must 
have done, he had unwittingly passed the 
fork at the dead tree and the round rock. 
But he had not gone far, was scarcely out 
of sight of the bit of cleared land, in- 
deed, when his path divided again. Tak- 
ing the right hand, he pressed on, but in 
the course of a mile, perhaps, the two 
branches of a fork once more presented 
themselves to his choice, each of which 
were so indistinct as to discourage him. 
While hesitating as to what he should do, 
a sound caught his ear resembling the 
moan, or cry of a child. 

Torrey was startled. Making his horse 
stand still, he straightened himself to 
listen. Could he have been deceived? 
He had just concluded that the noise 
must have been made by some animal or 
bird—a wild-cat, perhaps, or an owl; 
when again he heard it distinctly, and as 
it seemed, at but a little distance off to 
his left in the wood. 

“Yes! it must be the cry of a child! 
But can it he?” 








Again he heard it. It was continued 
now, moan after moan. He turned his 
horse and proceeded towards where he 
heard it. It was still kept up in one 
long-drawn moan after another. He no 
longer had any doubt. It was certainly 
the ery of a child. 

Torrey drew near to the spot from 
which it came. As he did so he spoke. 
The moan was instantly hushed. But in 
the moon-light he could see, crouched 
down at the root of a large oak, a little 
boy. 

“Who is there?” Torrey asked. 

There was no answer. The child 
crouched lower. 

“Do not be afraid,” Torrey said in a 
kind tone, “I won’t hurt you. Who are 
you ?” 

“Me!” answered the little fellow, sob- 
bing. 

“ And who are you?” 

“John Henry.” 

* And what are you doing off here in 
the woods by yourself at this time of 
night ?” 

At this the child commenced moaning 
again; for it was rather a moan than a 
cry—a most piteous moan. 

““My poor little fellow! why do you 
ery so? Are you lost?” 

“T wantmammy!” with the same pite- 
ous moan. 

“Poor boy!” Torrey had dismounted 
and stood beside him. ‘And where is 
she?” he asked. 

*“« She’s gone !—gone to mill.” 

“When did she go?” 

“T don know.” 

“Did she leave you here?” 

éc No.” 

“Did you come here by yourself?” 

“ Yes,” 

** When ?” 

**T don know.” 

“Where is the mill?” 

But he only received the same reply. 
It was evident the child was lost. 

“Where do you live?” 

“« At home,” was the simple reply. 

“Where is your home?” 

“T don know.” 

“ Poor little fellow! So you are lost. 
How long have you been lost?” 
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But the child did not know. 

“Well,” said Torrey, “I am lost too. 
So wg must help each other. It will not 
do to stay here in the woods all night. 
We must try to find some house.” 

This he said very kindly, for he saw 
that the child was still afraid of him. 

“Who lives anywhere near here ?” 

‘6 Sir ?”? 

“Who do you know?” 

The little boy did not answer. 

“Who lives at your house?” asked 
Torrey. 

“Mammy and Tom.” 

“Do you know nobody but them ?” 

“T know Mr. Owen.” 

“ Ah? and where does he live?” 

“He lives at the mill.” 

“Do you not know any one else!” 

“T know Mr. Watts’ Sam.” 

“Well, where does he live ?” 

“ He lives at Mr. Watts’.” 

“* And where is Mr. Watts’ ?”’ 

But the child was at a loss. 

“Well,” said Torrey, “Is your house 
in the woods or in the field?” 

“Tn the field.” 

“Which way are the woods from your 
house?” 

The child hesitated. 

*‘ Are the woods close by?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Which way? When you are at home, 
standing in the door, which way are the 
woods ?” 

“That way, and that way,” pointing 
straight before him and to his right. 

“And which way does the sun set?” 

“That way—in the woods ;” pointing 
to his right again. 

“Did you start to the mill to find your 
mammy ?” 

“20.” 

“Well, when you stand in the door at 
home which is the way to the mill?” 

Again the child pointed to the right. 

“Ah, well! I have learned something 
from you, perhaps. I have been riding 
eastwardly for a good distance until very 
lately, when I’ve borne more to the South. 
I suspect that by following the left hand 
path now we will soon come to an open- 
ing. Can you ride a horse ?” 

“T can ride behind Tom on old Dick.” 
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“Well, do you not suppose that you 
can ride with me on my horse? and we 
will try to find the way to your hong.” 

The little fellow hesitated for some 
time, but Torrey, by telling him that they 
would go look for his ‘“‘mammy,” at 
length prevailed upon him to let him lift 
him to his horse’s back. He found the 
child very weak and stiff; so much so as 
to be almost unable to stand. 

“What did you say was your name ?” 

“ John Henry.” 

“What else? John Henry what?” 

“John Henry Eaton.” 

“Well, John Henry, you’ve been asleep 
under that tree, have you not?” asked 
Torrey as he mounted before him. 

“T don know,” the child replied, seiz- 
ing very tightly with his arms around 
him, as the horse moved. 

“Ah! do not be afraid, John. The 
horse is very gentle and will not try to 
throw us,” as he shewed him how better 
to take hold. ‘ He isa good horse, and 
wouldn’t wish to hurt us if he could.” 

The little boy seemed disposed to do 
his best; but Torrey soon found that how- 
ever he might succeed in equestrianism 
behind Tom, and upon old Dick, he was 
not likely to do well behind him and upon 
his horse. He was so much frightened 
and sat on so badly that Torrey soon lifted 
him around and placed him on the saddle 
before him. With the poor little fellow 
resting on his arm, he got un much bet- 
ter. 

Torrey was correct in his supposition, 
that by taking the left hand branch of the 
path, he would soon come to open land. 
He had not ridden more than three quar- 
ters of a mile, perhaps, when he emerged 
from the forest, and there was before him, 
as it seemed in the moonlight, a clearing 
of considerable extent; but from where 
he was he could see no sign of a dwelling. 
As he paused for a moment and gazed 
about in search of one, and indeed in 
search of any thing which might guide 
him in his further progress, for his path- 
way had come to a sudden end, he per- 
ceived a light which almost instantly dis- 
appeared again. In a moment, however, 
it was once more visible and was evident- 
ly moving, being now hidden and now 
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breaking into sight. It was certainly a 
torchlight which some one was bearing 
along. It appeared to be at a considera- 
ble distance and beyond a small skirt of 
wood which he had not before perceived 
in the moonlight. Torrey determined to 
call out in hopes that he might be able to 
make himself heard. Raising himself in 
the saddle, he hallooed as loudly as he 
could. His shout rang and echoed again 
and again through the forest and among 
the hills. The moving light suddenly 
paused. Torrey hallooed again, and 
again his voice rang out over the hills. 
And now presently, a shout in reply 
reached his ear, though the light stood 
still. 

Once more he shouted at the top of his 
voice. When several moments had elaps- 
ed,-and the echoes had ceased, a very dis- 
tinct reply reached him, and the light 
moved in a different direction, however, 
than before, for it now seemed to ap- 
proach him—appeared as if descending 
ahill. In a very short time it was lost 
from his view, Encouraging little John 
Henry, Torrey started to meet the bearer 
of the torch, having, from the first, sur- 
mised that it was most probably borne by 
some one in search of the lost child. 

He descended a long sweeping hill and 
had just succeeded in scrambling over a 
fence, which was made of brushwood and 
vines, as it seemed at the place where he 
crossed it, when a shout reached him 
again, to which he instantly replied; after 
which it was not long before the torch 
once more came in sight, near him, and 
approaching rapidly, as those who b:re 
it, for he could hear voices, descended the 
opposite hill. The side of this was grown 
up in brushwood and bushes so as to con- 
ceal those who were approaching him; 
but Torrey fancied that he heard a wo- 
man’s voice. 

“Have you found him, Mr. Owen?” 
asked some one. 

“T have found John Henry,” said Tor- 
rey, in reply. 

“Where are you?” 

“ Here.” 

In a moment more there stood before 
Torrey a tall woman almost out of breath 
with haste and excitement, accompanied 
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by a lad of fifteen or thereabouts. It is 
unnecessary to say that this woman was 
Mrs. Eaton, John Henry’s mother. 

Both she and her son, the lad with her, 
were surprised to see a man on horseback, 
and a stranger. 

“Oh, sir! I thought you were Mr. 
Owen ?” 

“No. But I will do as well, perhaps, 
as I have your little boy?” as he reached 
out the child. 

“Oh, bless his heart! Come to your 
mammy, my darling boy! Bless your 
heart! Bless your heart! Where has 
mammy’s baby been?” And she almost 
smothered the child with caresses. 

Her older son, Tom, appeared scarcely 
less rejoiced, though he was rather less 
demonstrative than she. Torrey’s heart 
beat quick in sympathy. He often after- 
wards spoke of the high degree of satis- 
faction with which he witnessed that 
meeting of the mother with her lost child. 
She fairly wept for joy. Again, and 
again, did she clasp the little fellow to 
her bosom with the tenderest expressions 
of endearment and with ardent thanks to 
God for his restoration. 

Nor was she less profuse, presently, 
when her first emotion of joy had in some 
degree subsided, in her thanks to Torrey. 

“And where did you find him, sir?” 

Torrey told her as well as he could. 

“Poor dear! Mammy’s baby!” and the 
scene of caressing was repeated. 

Torrey was much surprised to learn 
that the little fellow had been lost ever 
since the evening before. His mother had 
left him at home with Tom, while she 
went to Mr. Owen’s to see about her corn, 
as she said. ‘'om went out to get wood 
for the night, leaving him asleep. When 
he came back, John Henry was gone. 
Mr. Owen and several of the neighbors 
had been searching for him. She was 
just returning from his house, whither she 
had been to inquire if nothing had yet 
been heard of him. She had made Tom 
bear a torch, thinking that the light 
might attract the child’s attention, When 
they heard Torrey halloo, they supposed 
that it had been Mr. Owen, who was still 
out on the search when they left his house. 
“And what shall I do for you, sir? 


How can I pay you?” repeated the wo- 
man, after overwhelming Torrey with 
thamks. 

He assured her that he was amply re- 
warded; that indeed it had given him 
very great satisfaction to have found her 
child and to have seen him restored to 
her, more than he could well express. 
He was himself lost, and a stranger. As 
such he would crave shelter and food for 
himself and his horse. 

The woman assured him that nothing 
would give her more pleasure than to af- 
ford these; or, in her own phraseology, 
that, at Martha Eaton’s house, he should 
have a bed if aking should lie on the 
floor in consequence, and should have 
something to eat and drink if every one 
else started and went dry. ‘“ Not to say, 
sir,”’ she went on, “that I cannot accom- 
modate you, and your horse, too, very 
conveniently, if you can put up with our 
fare.” 

Her house, or rather, cabin, was nearly 
a mile off. The whole of this way she 
carried the recovered John Henry in her 
arms, for fear of losing him again perhaps. 
The boy Tom was exceedingly attentive, 
leading Torrey’s horse by the bridle, 
whenever there was a rough place or in- 
equality in the way. 

The cabin was a rude one, constructed 
of logs and earth, with a stone chimney 
in the centre, and with floors of coarse, 
undressed plank. But Torrey was well 
pleased to obtain food and a resting place 
however coarse and rude. And the re- 
freshments offered him were not to be de- 
spised by one way-worn and hungry as 
he was. His eager hostess soon set be- 
fore him a small jug of genuine Jamaica, 
with a glass and sugar and a kettle of hot 
and pitcher of cold water; and it was not 
long ere she had prepared for him a meal 
of fried chicken, done to a minute, and 
fried bacon and eggs. His bed, too, was 
one on which he slept with great satisfac- 
tion, it having been furnished with clean 
sheets and covering, taken, as he saw, 
from a large chest which sat in a corner. 

It was very evident that Mrs. Eaton 
and Tom both felt that they could not do 
enough for Torrey. They treated him 
with the most respectful attention. But 
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a look of surprise was interchanged be- 
tween them, and a shade of dissatisfaction 
settled instantly on the good woman’s 
face, when Torrey informed them that he 
was seeking fora man named Punkett, 
asking if they knew where he lived. Tor. 
rey was greatly disappointed himself, 
when they informed him that Punkett 
had left the neighborhood six months be- 
fore, and that no one either knew where 
he had gone, or had heard from him since 
that time. 

Mrs. Eaton’s kindness towards him was 
not abated, but she looked upon him after 
this allusion to Punkett, with a different 
eye from that with which she had before 
regarded him. But Tom’s interest in 
him was at once increased. He was a 
boy of fifteen or sixteen, perhaps he was 
younger than this, but he had an old look. 
He was thin, and somewhat sallow, with 
a shock of short, crispy, brown hair, and 
a quick, black, intelligent eye. All his 
movements were quick and decided. Tor- 
rey had been struck with the boy’s old 
face. Towards him Tom had only mani- 
fested an eager wish to please, which was 
exhibited as much in his countenance as 
by his actions. This had been prompted 
by his gratitude and a natural kindness 
of disposition, Torrey’s handsome face 
and fine form, with his amiable and gen- 
tlemanly behavior, had excited his admi- 
ration, but now his interest was increased 
—his curiosity was aroused. He fidgeted 
in his chair as he watched Torrey with 
those quick, black eyes, whose piercing 
intelligence made his old looking face ap- 
pear older. 

When his mother had left the room 
and Torrey was preparing to retire, Tom 
still lingered, under the pretence of wish- 
ing to see if their guest desired any 
thing more; and he ventured now to re- 
mark : 

“‘ That’s a fine animal—your horse ?” 

sé Yes.’”’ 

“ Here is water in this pitcher, if you 
should need it.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Tsn’t strange that you didn’t know 
that Punkett was gone ?”’ 

“Strange? No. How should I have 
known ?” 
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“Tt’s none of my business, but how did 
you know any thing about him any 
way ?” 

“How? I was directed to apply to 
him for some information relative to an- 
other man whom I wished to find.” 

“Another man? a friend of his, I sup- 
pose?” asked this curious boy, with still 
more interest than he had felt before. 


“Yes. I suppose so. You say that 
Punkett left the neighborhood six months 
ago ?”” 

‘é Yes.” 


“Well, this man I am in search of— 
Burnot—disappeared almost at that time. 
I presume they were confederates.” 

“Burnot!”’ exclaimed the boy with a 
degree of. surprise which attracted Tor- 
rey’s attention. 

“Yes, Burnot,” said Torrey, turning 
upon him with an inquiring look. 

“Burnot? There used to be a man— 
Let me see !—Burnot ?—Burnell, Purnell, 
—ah, that was the name!—Purnell! I 
thought it sounded like some name I had 
heard before.” 

Torrey came near uttering an exclama- 
tion of impatience. 

“It is late,” he said, “and I am wearied 
and sleepy.” 

“Yes, sir. Is there any thing further 
I can do for you, sir?” as he studied out 
Torrey’s name upon the end of his valise, 
by the light of the pine torch which 
burned in the hearth,—for the cabin did 
not boast a candle. 

“ Nothing,” said Torrey, emphatically, 
being annoyed at the boy’s impertinent 
curiosity. 

When Torrey arose in the morning he 
found Mr. Owen, the miller, a visitor at the 
cabin. From him he learned that it was 
generally believed that Punkett had gone 
to Pennsylvania or New York. He did 
not see the boy Tom this morning. His 
mother and Mr. Owen, both said that the 
lad had been off to mill betimes. 

After Torrey had breakfasted, he bade 
adieu to his grateful hostess, who renew- 
ed her expressions of thanks to him with 
many kind wishes for his welfare. He 
purposed to go to Mr. Landon’s, and 
Owen accompanied him for several miles 
and furnished him with very explicit di- 
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rections to a highway with which he was 
acquainted, And thus he returned from 
this expedition which, in so far as his 
hopes were concerned, had proved so 
fruitless, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
TOM GOES TO PUNKETT’S. 


It was said that Tom Eaton started off 
betimes that morning to the mill. This 
was true; and he had arrived there, de- 
posited a turn of corn which he had car- 
ried with him upon old Dick’s back, and 
had given Mr. Owen the joyful news of 
the recovery of John Henry. He had 
also requested the miller to let his mother 
have a small supply of flour, which he 
begged that he would have sent to her 
immediately, as he, Tom, had to go upon 
another errand, as he said, by Mr. Watts’. 
This caused the miller’s early visit to 
Mrs. Eaton’s. 

Tom was soon again upon old Dick’s 
back, and, having turned off at right an- 
gles from the way he had come, was urg- 
ing this respectable animal—respectable 
on account of his age—into quite a brisk 
gait. 

He had not yet gone a mile, perhaps, 
when he came up to a fence through 
which his way had to be made by pulling 
down a slip-gap of heavy rails. Now old 
Dick and Tom were constant companions 
and understood each other, and, in the 
main, got on very well together. But the 
horse would sometimes fall into what Tom 
called his ¢antrums, and upon this occa- 
sion it is probable that he had been urged 
to the exertion of rather more speed than 
was proper; or he may have had a pri- 
vate disinclination to proceed any farther 
in this direction, especially as he was 
leaving behind him a very tempting crop 
of young oats; or it may have been that 
he was angry that a stranger’s horse had 
occupied his little stall last night, while 
he had been unceremoniously turned over 
to the cow shed, and was resolved to show 
his spite; however it might be, just as 
Tom let loose the bridle for a moment to 


remove the last rail, which was very 
heavy, Dick took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and turning about, moved off in 
the direction of the above mentioned oat 
field. Tom perceived this movement at 
once, and bawled to him in stentorian 
fashion to stop. There were a number of 
cows, however, standing just without the 
fence, lowing and eagerly gazing over 
into the tempting field, and now ready to 
press through the open gap, so Tom had 
to replace the rails before going in pur- 
suit. As old Dick instead of obeying his 
commands, only trotted off the faster, Tom 
Eaton was an angry boy, and he gave ut- 
terance to many naughty expressions, 
such as we do not choose to record. Old 
Dick had struck into a brisk trot and he 
paused not until he reached the field of 
young oats, upon which he regaled him- 
self while the angry Tom came up. But 
Dick had no thought of suffering himself 
to be taken; and Tom ran himself out of 
breath many times to no purpose, and 
had been forced to set down and weep in 
vexation, He had undertaken what he 
had scarcely time to do, without counting 
on this delay. His vexation was intoler- 
able. Besides, what would Mr. Owen say 
to his oats being thus trampled and _pil- 
laged; for Dick made the most of his 
liberty, foraging as he went, with a sort 
of riotous wantonness, biting off large 
mouthfuls of the tender oats. But what 
could Tom do? All the tricks and expe- 
dients to which he had recourse, proved 
fruitless; old Dick was not to be de- 
coyed. 

The morning was considerably advanc- 
ed before another boy came along, who 
kindly aided Tom in driving the perverse 
old horse into a lane, where he was at 
length taken, 

Tom Eaton did not prove himself to be 
“merciful,” according to the wise man’s 
test. It had been many years perhaps, 
since old Dick had run at the rate at 
which he was now made to go. Through 
the woods, through the fields, up and 
down the hills, which lay in such succes- 
sion, and were so sweeping, that one ob- 
servant of such things would have been 
sure that a water course of some size was 
near, Tom Eaton galloped on. Even after 
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his anger had in some measure abated, 
he still hurried on. 

“T’ll be too late!” he exclaimed in 
yexation. “He will be gone before I 
ean get back—and mammy will find me 
out too!—but I can tell her of your get- 
ting away, you old, trifling devil of a 
horse! Goon! can’t you?” 

And on he flew. But with all his speed 
he could not recover the lost hours. It 
was nine o’clock, and Torrey, with Mr. 
Owen as his guide, was already far on his 
way in the opposite direction from Mrs. 
Eaton’s house, when Tom, at length pass- 
ing around one of the sweeping hills, 
found himself suddenly confronting a 
small dwelling. At the gate, as he rode 
up, there met him our old acquaintance 
Isham, who chanced to see him. 

** How’s all?” asked Tom. 

“Allright! that is, all are ’bout as 
usual, I thank you. Marster’s gitting 
better, but he’s complaining mightily 
yit.” 

“ He’s in the house, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s not able to stirry ’bout 
much yit awhile.” 

“Well, I want to see him—and I’m in 
a great hurry.” 

“Well ‘light, sir, and walk in!—any 
thing ’ticklar?” he asked, as Tom was 
dismounting. 

“T can’t tell until I see him, for I don’t 
know. May be so, and may be not.” 

“Well, sir, walk in!” and Isham led 
the way into the house. 

Dressed, but lying down in a small 
room on a low couch, was David Burnot. 
Lilias sat at the head of his bed, near 
the window, sewing. One would scarcely 
have recognized Burnot, he was so much 
reduced in flesh. He was very slowly 
recovering from a pleurisy which he had 
contracted six months before, and with 
which he had been fearfully ill. 

Tom Eaton’s acquaintance with him 
may be readily explained. Tis father 
had been one of the horse-thieves. This 
was a fact which Mrs. Eaton endeavored 
to keep concealed from her son—being 
carefully resolved that he should not fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps. He was 
under her sole control; for his father had 
died when he was not more than twelve 
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years old, and she exerted all her in- 
fluence to keep him aloof from Punkett 
and his set. But without her knowledge, 
this forward boy soon knew all their 
signs, watch-words, grips, ete., was inti- 
mate with them, aided and abetted them 
whenever a chance occurred, was, indeed, 
looked upon by them as a very promising 
young member of their fraternity. The 
band was now most completely broken 
up, it is true, and the dreaded Punkett 
gone; but this eager descendant held his 
faith to the remaining members in lively 
exercise. 

“How are you, Tom?” cried Burnot, 
upon young Eaton’s entrance, ‘“‘ How do 
you do today? What’s the news?” 

Tom’s quick eye turned to Lilias. 

“ Any news ?” 

Tom nodded. Burnot looked towards 
Lilias. She was already withdrawing. 
“Well, my man,” when she had left 
the room, “let’s have it! Anything par- 
ticular ?” 

“There’s a man at our house looking 
for you.” 

“Looking for me! Why the trial’s 
over, what can he want with me? Look- 
ing for me?” 

“Yes. That is, he is looking for Pun- 
kett, to try to find from him where you 
are.” 

“For Punkett?” 

“ Yes—and seemed mightily disap- 
pointed when he heard he was gone.” 

“What can he want with me? Who 
is he ?—one of ours?” 

‘No, he’s a stranger.” 

‘Well, what can he know about Pun- 
kett? Iam afraid there’s more rascality 
in the wind.” 

“He looks like a gentleman: Here’s 
his name,” taking a scrap of dirty look- 
ing paper from his pocket, “It is Torrey, 
Clayton Torrey.” 

“Torrey! Why, bless my life! He 
at your house? Why did’nt bring him 
with you?” 

“You know him then, and he’s a 
friend ?” 

“Know him? Dear heart, yes!” 

“Well—if I had only known—I 
thought he could’nt be a bilker, he 
















































does’nt look like one. But then I could’nt 
be certain, and so came to ask.” 


“You might have brought him any- 
how. The trial’s over now. I did’nt 
choose to be made a witness of—and so— 
but there cannot be much danger now 
any way. I should be much pleased to 
see him.” 

“ He can’t be one of our men?” asked 
Tom doubtfully. 

“Oh, no. But he’s a friend, and a 
fine fellow every way.” 

“Well, I did’nt know, and I came to 
ask. He reached our house last night. 
We.had an accident night before last. My 
little brother, John Henry, got lost in 
the woods a trying to follow mammy to 
Mr. Owen’s. Did you hear of it?” 

“ec No.” 


“Well, Mr. Torrey found him last 
night, away off in Watts’ woods, and he 
met with us as we was returning from 
the mill. We had been there looking 
for John Henry. Mr. Torrey was lost 
himself, and was trying to find Punkett’s. 
I fished out from him, after a while, what 
he wanted with Punkett. He wanted to 
find out from him, where he might find 
you.” 

“What did he know about Punkett? 
Who directed him here ?” 

“T could’nt find out anything more 
than Ihave told you. I ought to have 
been here two hours ago and more, but 
my old fool horse got loose from me at 
Owen’s fence ; and I am afraid this man, 
Mr. Torrey, will be gone before I can 
get back.” 

“Oh, you must be off! and ride fast! 
Why, dear bless me! its quite late; and 
was he going on?” 

“Don’t know; but I’il be at home in 
a little time—though I’ve got to go by 
Watts’, to tell him about John Henry.” 

“Well, make haste, or you’ll be too 
late.” 

“Tt’s all owing to that cussed old 
horse! Good day, sir!” and off Tom 
started. 

When he was gone Burnot called for 
Lilias, and told her at once of Torrey’s 
being in the neighborhood. 

She was altered much since we saw 
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her last. Poor girl, her spirit was well- 
nigh broken. The discovery that her 
uncle was a horse-thief, and the manner 
in which that discovery had been made— 
with Henry Burnot’s outrageous rude- 
ness—and all the distressing circum- 
stances attending her hasty flight from 
her old home, had been more than she 
could well bear. It no longer surprised 
her that Torrey had left her, as he had 
done, without even saying adieu. The 
mystery of his conduct was at once ex- 
plained. 

Burnot’s sudden and extreme illness 
was, perhaps, the only thing that had 
saved her from utterly drooping. What- 
ever he might be, she was much attached 
to him, and was compelled to exert her- 
self, and rouse up her sinking energies 
to the utmost, to nurse and take care of 
him. But, poor girl, she had suffered 
dreadfully ; suffered more than words can 
tell. 

Woman has been compared to the wil- 
low which bows before the storm. She 
bows beneath a weight of sorrow, which 
would crush ten men, to rise and smile 


again. But disgrace is what she cannot 
endure. Man grows hardened under dis- 


grace, and may, in a war with the world, 
enjoy a sort of Ishmaelitish satisfaction. 
But woman is all unfitted for such a con- 
flict. Under disgrace her sensibility 
either grows morbidly acute, or becomes 
blunted; the first alternative bringing 
with it unutterable misery; the latter 
ruin. Lilias felt towards Burnot as a 
daughter towards a father. Indeed, he 
was her all—her only relative, friend and 
protector ; and that he should be branded 
as a thief, and driven in disgrace from 
his home—an outcast—his name associ- 
ated with the felon’s—oh, it was unen- 
durable! Of course this was a barrier 
between her and Torrey. For how could 
he, a young gentleman of spotless name 
and fame, link himself with a_horse- 
thief’s niece? What would he think of 
her? This question was not connected 
with anything of hope, that was crushed— 
dead! but she did wish with an ineffable 
longing, that he could know, that during 
the brief period of their acquaintance, 
she had been innocently ignorant of the 
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existence of any such cause for shame on 
her part. 

When Burnot now suddenly told her 
of Torrey’s being in the neighborhood 
she started, her eye brightened, and for a 
moment a glow of pleasure suffused her 
countenance. Burnot seeing this, went 
on feebly; for he still suffered great pain 
at times and coughed dreadfully: 

“Tam glad for your sake, dear child, 
that—-that we shall see him again.” 

“ Uncle?” 

“What, Lily?” 

“Tt is best that I should not see Mr. 
Torrey, I reckon.” 

“Not see him! Why child?” 

“Why you know that—that all’s over 
between Mr. Torrey and me since— 
since . 

But she could not go on; and Burnot, 
who knew very well to what she al- 
luded—for the matter had been once 
before touched upon between them, on 
the day after their first arrival here, and 
immediately before he was attacked with 
the pleurisy—Burnot broke in: 

“No, child, no! Itell youno! Allis 
not over between you! You shall never 
suffer for my misdeeds, Lily! And as 
for that rascally brother of mine, as I 
told you, he is no father of yours!” 

“Qh, no, indeed, uncle! no, indeed! 
He cannot be!” exclaimed Lilias, with a 
shudder. 

“Well, make yourself easy, child. As 
soon as danger is past by, and I am well 
enough to make a move But, Lily, 
do not fear. Clayton Torrey is a fine 
high-spirited fellow! He is a true man! 
I know it.” 

“Well, if—if he is not my father— 
who am I?” 

“That’s more than I can tell, dear 
child. That noble woman whom he so 
basely deceived, and so foully treated, 
whom you have always called your 
mother ——.” 

“Oh, uncle, do not say that she was 
not my mother! Please, uncle, do not!” 

“She was a mother to you in one sense 
of the word, Lily, if there ever was one. 
But she was not your own mother.” 

“Oh, uncle! she was—she was my 
mother!” 
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“Yes, and she loved you as well as she 
could have done had you been her own 
child, and was as good a mother as ever 
lived! She gave a shocking account of 
the manner in which you were first cast 
upon her care—too dreadful to be repeated 
without some good reason. I thought 
Henry Burnot was dead. It was said 
that he was shot by the captain of a 
vessel whom he attempted to rob. Every 
one believed that he was dead—I was 
sure of it—when lo! here he starts up 
unexpectedly, and tries to rob you of 
your bracelet.” 

Lilias shuddered. ° 

“This fact,” Burnot went on, “ con- 
vinces me that he knows who your 
parents were—knows what family you 
belong to. His conduct towards you con- 
vinces me that he had some deep-laid and 
villainous scheme on hand; or the cun- 
ning, smooth-tongued scoundrel would 
never have acted in that way. I have 
tried to conjecture what it could have 
heen, but am unable to do so. I tried 
my best to get hold of him that night, 
but could not. Heescapedus. But just 
let me get out again, and I’ll have the 
secret from him if I have to wring it 
from his heart.” 

“Oh, uncle!” and Lilias wept as if 
her heart would break, 

“There, there! Calm yourself, child. 
Torrey will be here in an hour or so, and 
I will tell him all I know, and we will 
consult together as to what shall be done. 
I am only afraid that young Eaton was 
too late, and that Torrey will have left 
before he reaches home,” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


VISITORS AT GRANTHILL: MISS HELEN 
LANDON, 


Torrey arrived at Granthill without 
having met with any further adventures 
worth recording. He remained here two 
days. 

In this time there came for him, by the 
mail, 2 couple of letters from wealthy and 
influential gentlemen of his own county, 
proffering kindly to aid him in any man- 
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ner in which they might be able to do so. 
However imprudent Mr. Landon had con- 
sidered his conduct in paying Mr. Dal- 
zell’s debts, and endeavoring to cover his 
frauds, that very conduct had excited not 
a little admiration, especially in his own 
county. Personally, and apart from the 
Dalzells, Clayton Torrey had ever, even 
from his boyhood, been popular. As Mr. 
Dalzell’s ward, he had been looked upon 
with a sort of doubtful expectation ; for 
his guardian’s character, even while his 
name remained as yet comparatively un- 
tarnished, was felt in the community, and 
necessarily cast an unhappy shadow upon 
Torrey’s standing. This drawback was 
now removed. ‘There was no stain upon 
Torrey’s integrity. There could be no 
doubt of his uprightness and probity, and 
that confidence which had been withheld 
before, was bestowed upon him in full— 
in reparative measure. This had been 
before exhibited in many ways; in the 
frank and hearty greeting which he every 
where met with ; in the cordial and press- 
ing invitations of gentlemen to him to 
visit them, and in the open laudations of 
the common people. 

Torrey was now comparatively poor. 
He had little more left him than a suff- 
cient support :—but if he needed any aid, 
Mr. Landon was ready to afford it. Ed- 
ward Landon was about commencing upon 
a course of Law—his reading to be under 
the direction of one of the District Judg- 
es; and Torrey’s plan was to join him in 
this. 

Edward was now however absent, upon 
a visit to some of his relatives down the 
country, with which visit, as Helen hint- 
ed, Miss Mary Trevor probably had some- 
thing to do. 

The evening before Clayton left Grant- 
hill, Miss Lavinia Aylesbury and her bro- 
ther arrived here. Although they had 
been college mates, yet the meeting be- 
tween Torrey and Henry Aylesbury was 
by no means of a very cordial character. 
Their acquaintance was slight. Torrey 
only knew that Aylesbury was a young 
man who at college had sustained the 
reputation of being very wild. And all 
that Aylesbury knew of him was from 
the representations of George Dalzell, 
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which were by no means very favorable, 
especially of late: for Dalzell seemed to 
have conceived a most intense hatred 
against Torrey, since he had been char- 
ged with forging his name; and chiefly 
blamed him that such a charge had ever 
been brought. 


Torrey found Miss Aylesbury quite a 
pleasant young lady, who seemed dispo- 
sed to render herself agreeable; and he 
thought that he might very well devote 
his time to her, leaving her brother to 
entertain Helen as well as he might. But 
it was very evident that his fair cousin 
had no notion of any such special arrange- 
ment. Torrey perceived that, with these 
visitors, her manners were quite different 
from what he had ever before observed 
them to be. She assumed a dignity, which 
while it suited her very well, was new. 
Once or twice during the evening she 
seemed to forget this, but it was instantly 
resumed if Henry Aylesbury grew at all 
particular in his attentions. Torrey no- 
ticed this, and he became interested in 
her behavior. What could have caused 
this change? But he had engagements 
which demanded his attention elsewhere. 


As far as our story is concerned, we 
have nothing particularly to do with these 
visitors, further than this, that certain in- 
formation acquired by Henry Aylesbury 
during his stay here, serves as a connec- 
ting link in its chain: but in justice to 
Helen we must say something more of 
the visits of this old lover. 

He was in a very delicate position here. 
Her letter of two years ago, had express- 
ly forbidden all further intercourse be- 
tween them. And now he could not fail 
to notice that she was constrained in her 
behaviour towards him, very reserved. 


Henry Aylesbury"had come hither ra- 
ther on account of his sister’s earnest per- 
suasions than of his own choice; for he 
had anticipated an ungracious reception ; 
and in the time which had elapsed since 
he had seen Helen, and especially under 
the influence of those habits which he 
cultivated, and of the society to which he 
was accustomed, he had measurably re- 
covered from his boyish love for his sis- 
ter’s friend, But he no sooner saw her, 
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than his passion for her revived in all its 
former intensity. 

With woman perhaps the case is differ- 
ent; but with man, in a conflict between 
pride and love, the latter passion rarely 
fails to gain the ascendancy: and in nine 
cases out of ten is only strengthened by 
such a conflict. Henry Aylesbury’s pride 
offered but a slight barrier to the return- 
ing tide of love—only opposition enough 
to make its force more sensibly felt. 

For several days no opportunity occur- 
red for him to say one single word to He- 
len alone. Mrs. Landon was almost con- 
stantly present—and Henry Aylesbury 
though he sought, as well as he could to 
insinuate himself into this lady’s good 
graces, really feared Mrs. Landon, and 
was far from feeling easy inher presence. 
When she and Mr. Landon were out of 
the way, Helen never left his sister’s side. 
She would never play nor sing for him, 
unless Louisa joined her; and it was in 
vain for him to lead his sister to the spinet, 
for Helen would accompany her to the in- 
strument, or make some excuse to leave 
the room. If Miss Lavinia left the room, 
Helen would instantly follow her, with 
the simple petition, muttered as a matter 
of course—‘‘ Excuse me.” 

Upon one such occasion at length, Hen- 
ry Aylesbury, having grown desperate, 
stopped her. 

“‘ Miss Helen !” 

She turned. 

“Will you not play for me again, and 
sing one of the old songs ?” 

“ Presently, sir, I will,” and she moy- 
ed on. 

** But—Miss Helen ?” 

“ Sir !’’—somewhat coldly. 

“You have changed—so much chang. 
ed, Miss Helen !” 

Helen colored deeply, and was evident- 
ly not a little confused, but she replied 
with dignity : 

“T have grown older, Mr. Aylesbury.” 

“Should that render you so cold and 
distant towards an old friend ?” 

Helen’s countenance wore an expres- 
sion of pain. 

“Have you not changed too, Mr. 
Aylesbury ?”’ 

“T have not grown cold and distant to 
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you. As the boy loved you long ago, 
the man loves you now !” 

“‘ That is an interdicted subject, sir.” 

“Why is itso? That is what I would 
know.” 

“Ts it not enough that I wish it to be 
so?” 

“But why should you wish it? I 
would fain know, Miss Helen, if it has 
been owing to any fault of mine—and 
alas! I have faults enough !—for, if so, 
I can have no more to say?” 

“Mr. Aylesbury, I did hope to have 
been spared the pain of this moment.” 

“Forgive me, Miss Helen. It is to 
relieve the pain which I myself endure, 
that I seek. Certainly not to distress 
you !” 

“ You ask, sir,” Helen went on, “ you 
ask why it is that love should be an in- 
terdicted subject between us,—if it is on 
account of any fault of yours? You al- 
most lead me to be disingenuous, Mr. 
Aylesbury; for when I first knew you, 
you werea wild dissipated college student. 
When again I heard of you, you had be- 
come— But, Mr. Aylesbury, it is no 
fault of yours which makes me desire 
that that love should never more be men- 
tioned between us two ; for whatever was 
told me of you, I still remembered you 
cnly as the fine, noble hearted boy, whose 
admiration pleased me—who won my 
fancy when I was a girl of fourteen. As 
such I still remembered you, until I dis- 
coveied that it was on/y my fancy which 
you had won. I had deceived myself, 
Mr. Aylesbury, and deceived you, per- 
haps. You never touched my heart.— 
The school girl was flattered by having 
such a beau; her imagitiation was excited, 
her vanity—that was all. She fancied 
that you had touched her heart—but it 
was only a fancy.” . 

“Oh, Miss Helen! Miss Helen! That 
is the unkindest cut of all !—for whatev- 
er may have changed you, and however 
much you may have changed, my heart 
would revel in the dream—the blissful 
dream that you loved me once! And 
you rob me even of this ?” 

“‘T have told you the truth, Mr. Ayles- 
bury. It has cost me not a little pain to 
do so.” 
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“Helen Landon—Miss Helen! I can- 
not give up the belief that you loved me 
once !” 

“No, Mr. Aylesbury, I never loved 
you!” 

“You thought that you did ?—you 
said that you thought so?” 

“Well, I thought so, perhaps.” 

“Well, oh, Miss Helen! Think s0 
still !” 

“Mr. Aylesbury, I have never loved 
you, and I can never love you.” 

Aylesbury straightened himself up as 
a thought suddenly struck him. 

“ Then,” he said, ‘‘ you love another ? 
Tell me, do you love another ?” 

“Mr. Aylesbury, it is time that this 
painful interview should end. You have 
no idea of the pain which it has cost me, 
I leave you, sir.” And before he could 
stop her she was gone. 

In about an hour after this, Henry 
Aylesbury, having had an interview with 
his sister, left her to continue her visit 
alone, and bade a hearty adieu to Grant- 
hill. 


‘ CHAPTER XXXYV. 


MR. GOODLEY AND HIS WIFE HAVE THEIR 
SLUMBERS INTERRUPTED. 


Another month passed by, to the re- 
sults and occurrences of which we will 
presently refer. 

It was a calm, quiet night after a some- 
what sultry evening. There was a patch 
of cloud here and there, but the stars 
shone very brightly. The young moon 
had long since set. There was occasion- 
ally heard the rumbling of distant thun- 
der in the north-west. Mr. Goodley and 
his wife had both been asleep for several 
hours. They were simultaneously arous- 
ed by the whining of their old dog, 
Blanco. 

“Why, what can ail the old block- 
head?” muttered Mr. Goodley, as the 
whining continued, and they heard the 
old dog’s feet as he frisked and capered 
upon the floor of the porch. 

Mr. Goodley arose, Blanco’s whine 
had increased almost into a howl. Some 
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one was heard endeavoring to hush him. 

“?Tis she! old man, ’tis she!” whis- 
pered Mrs. Goodley, as she sprang up af- 
ter her husband. 

“She !—poor wretch! What can she 
look for here !” 

The truth had flashed upon them at 
once, that it was Biddy. The news trans- 
mitted through their servants, had reach- 
ed them a fortnight before, that Biddy 
Marston was living at Trull’s Dower 
Tfouse with a cousin of Henry Aylesbury 
as his wife. 

“What can she look for here?” said 
Mr. Goodley. ‘If ’tis she, let her go as 
she came. I'll be blamed if I want to 
see her !” 

Several moments elapsed, during which 
they listened to the whining of old 
Blanco. 

“She would’nt come here, old man, 
unless she was in great distress. Sup- 
pose some accident should happen to 
her. She might drown herself—” 

** No great loss.” 

“Well, but how would we feel, old 
man, afterwards, if it was to turn cut 
so?” 

“ That’s a fact 1 did’nt think of. Well, 
we will see what she wants. 

They had entertained no doubt about 
Biddy’s being in the porch. And they 
found her there, crouched down in a cor. 
ner, with her head upon the bench— 
while old Blanco, squatted near her, was 
whining, wagging his tail, trying to 
comfort her. 

“Ts it you?” asked Mrs. Goodley. 

But Biddy was speechless. She en- 
deavored to say something, but could 
not. She cast herself down at their 
feet. 

Old Mr. Goodley had steeled himself, 
He hung back rather behind his wife, 
and had not said a word. But as Biddy 
lay bowed there at their feet, his compas- 
sionate heart began to swell with feelings 
of commiseration. Old Blanco licked her 
hand and whined. The old man ex- 
claimed ; 

“Wife, ’ll be blamed if I can stand 
this! The dumb brute teaches us mercy, 
Get up, poor girl! and come in. God 
forbid that John Goodley should spurn 
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any one, even the veriest outcast! Take 
her in. wife, I will call one of the ser- 
vants to aid you. Give her what she 
needs; and to-morrow we will send her 
to her relations,—the only place for her 
now.” 

“T did not mean to—” sobbed Biddy, 
but her utteranse was checked. 

‘*Well there! Take her in, wife;” 
and Mr. Goodley started to go out. 

“Oh! I did not mean to see you! 
Stay, kind sir. I did not mean to see 
you. I only came—I only came—I don’t 
know what I came for. But I did not 
mean to see you. But as I have seen 
you, oh! sir, will you not forgive me?” 

Mr. Goodley paused. 

“Oh, if you two will but forgive me! 
Only say that you forgive me!” 

“Ask forgivenesss of Him against 
whom you have sinned—not of us. Do 
not kneel to us.” 

“Then you cannot—will not forgive 
me? Oh, if you could!—” She could 
say nomore. Her feelings overwhelmed 
her. 

“ Arise, poor girl! It is not against 
us that you have sinned.” 

“Leave her to me old man.” And 
Mrs. Goodley stooped to raise the pros- 
trate girl. ‘‘ Come,” she said, “ get up 
and come with me. You can tell me 
all, and then you will feel better. You 
will light the candle, old man, and hand 
it to us through the door. We had bet- 
ter not awaken any of the servants. If 
I need anything I will call for you.” 

Biddy hesitated at the door. 

“Qh, you have been so kind—so good! 
and [—” 

“Come on! Do not distress us any 
more.” 

“Oh, no!” 

And Mrs. Goodley led the sinking girl 
through their bed-room and into the 
other, while her husband did as she had 
bid him, and handed the candle to her. 

“Forgive her?” muttered Mr. Goodley 
as he sate alone. ‘“‘ Yes, as far as her 
wrongs to us go, certainly. If this is 
what she means, she is already forgiven. 
Poor wretch! who could cherish a grudge 
against her? But if she means more— 
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No! She is not what we thought her. 
She must go at once to her cousins.” 

He had kindled a blaze—a small flame, 
with dry wood, and he sat smoking by 
its light. It was long before his wife 
came. 

“Old man,” she said excitedly, when 
she did at length return, “Old man, it 
was just as I said! The poor thing was 
going to drown herself, and she only 
crept back here to see the place once 
more. And what do you think, old 
man ?—they said she was with Henry 
Aylesbury’s cousin! Well, who do you 
reckon she was with sure enough? He 
passed for Henry Aylesbury’s cousin, 
and he called himself Lowell—but it is 
George Dalzell she was with !” 

“George Dalzell!” exclaimed Mr. 
Goodley with a start. 

“xe.” 

“That black-hearted scoundrel ?” 


“Yes; and he deceived her again; 
and told her a wonderful parcel of lies.” 
And Mrs. Goodley detailed to her hus- 
band much of what the reader knows 
already. ‘‘And so she believed him, 
poor thing, and when she thought we 
were about to send her back to her old 
home, she let him persuade her to run off 
with him. She thought he was going 
to marry her, as soon as he got out of 
his difficulties, and never found out un- 
til this morning that he was deceiving 
her. She says that he has gone off now, 
to marry somebody else; he went yester- 
day. And this morning she found, in 
one of his pockets, a parcel of letters, 
which let her see what a villain he is, 
and so, poor thing!—distressed, and 
ruined, she determined to destroy her- 
self; but she said she felt as if she must 
come here first, to see the place; and 
while she was crying in the porch, old 
Blanco found her, and she said that 
when he whined around her so, and 
seemed so glad to see her, it almost 
killed her.” 


But we have now reached a time in 
our narrative when we cannot afford to 
dwell long upon subordinate matters ; 
so we leave our old friends to discuss poor 
Biddy’s story at their leisure. 
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EPISTLE TO HORACE. 


(‘I remember that two or three weeks before his death, as he was sitting in a ger. 
den taking the air in a bright sunshine, whose warmth afforded him a great deal of 
pleasure, which he improved as much as possible, by causing his chair to be drawn 
more and more towards the sun as it went down, we happened to speak of Horacg, I 
know not on what occasion, and having repeated to him these verses, where that poet 
says of himself, that he was 


Solibus aptum ; 
Irasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem: 


‘ that he loved the warmth of the sun, and that tho’ he was naturally cholerick, his anger 
was easily appeased,’ Mr. Locke replied, that if he durst presume to compare him- 
self with Horace in any thing, he thought he was perfectly like him in these two res- 
pects. But that you may be the less surprised at his modesty upon this occasion, I 
must at the same time inform you, that he looked upon Horace to be one of the wisest 
and happiest Romans that lived in the age of Aucustus, by means of the care he took 
to preserve himself clear of ambition and avarice, to keep his desires within bounds ; 
and to cultivate the friendship of the greatest men of those times, without living in 
their dependence.” |—Char. of Locke, by Mr. P. Coste, 1704. 


From the golden chambers of the morn 
To evening’s cool pavilion, 
That clouds of amber hues adorn 
And purple and vermilion, 
Beyond where Ganges’ waters glide, 
Beyond the broad Atlantic tide, 
Horace, thy muse hath made her way: 
Thy wit, thy wisdom’s mingled light 
Enduring, sparkling, still delight 
In worlds unknown to Rome’s wide sway. 


If some happy islands of the blest 
Receive in brilliant cluster 

Those bards who sinking to their rest, 
Leave an undying lustre, 

In some blue ocean deep and clear, 

Of ether, spread from sphere to sphere, 

Upborne and floating on through space 

There thou, perchance, hast thy fair isle, 

Where summer wears an endless smile, 

And nature her divinest grace. 


If thy leisure in Elysian fields 
Leave thee a wish to follow 

In thought the fortunes that time yields 
Thy brethren in Apollo ; 

Or if thou carest now to know 

Of transitory things below 

And human follies move thee still, 

Since thy Augustus deigned to ask 

If deftly he had worn the mask 

And played his mortal part with skill ; 


And since they who round the imperial throne 
Harmoniously blended 
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Together star-like long had shone 

In constellation splendid— 
Ceased one by one to strike their lyres, 
Quenched one by one their genial fires, 
And like dim shadows vanished all, 
Those fragments, dressed in artless rhyme, 
Culled from the flowing stream of time, 
May haply not unheeded fall. 


Both thou and Virgil hath come down 
Triumphant through the ages 
Each with his own green ivy crown 
* Enrolled among the sages. 
A sombre, melancholy bard, 
With visage wan, austere, and hard 
Hath made of Maro’s muse his guide, 
To view the dread, infernal scene ; 
And men now place the Florentine 
In honour by the Mantuan’s side. 


What though a thousand bards have sung 
Each other still outvying ; 

None match in grace thy silver tongue, 
Unequalled as undying ; 

Some grow too bitter in their heat ; 

Some are too languishingly sweet ; 

Few can diversify their tone 

Passing from satire’s lofty scorn 

To themes that all love’s charms adorn 

Like thee ;—and still thou stand’st alone. 


Yet all thy sprightly wit that came 
Ever profuse and lavish, 
And all those thoughts whose vivid flame 
The admiring soul enravish, 
Nor aught that marked thee from the crowd 
Scarce saved thee from oblivion’s cloud. 
Well may’st thou triumph now to find 
Thou hast escaped a foe more dire 
Than envy, malice, time or fire,— 
The darkness of the human mind. 


For the peaceful arts that Rome had long 
Diffused through every nation, 

When from the north the barbarous throng 
Came down with desolation— 

Perished amid the clash of arms, 

Or fled the rude tumultuous swarms 

Invading their once tranquil home— 

Night closed upon the world and left 

The intelligence of man bereft 

Of all:—but what became of Rome? 





* Doctarum hederae praemia frontium. 
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On her seven hills Rome stands as yet 
Decaying, lone and hoary, 
Her star of empire long hath set 
And left her but her glory. 
Much hath she felt in time’s decay, 
And age hath worn her strength away, 
And foes hath dealt her many a stroke. 
Upon her soil three despots vile 
Contend for power with force and guile ; 
But yet she yields not to the yoke. 


As of old the soldier Marius spared, 
Dreading a deed unlawful, 

So destiny hath not yet dared 
To doom a thing so awful. 

As yet the heart is left of Rome 

And pilgrims leave their distant home 

To seek the famed Italian shore, 

And muse upon the overthrow 

Of majesty that long ago 

Hath vanished to appear no more. 


But afar another Rome doth rise 
Cradled between two oceans, 

On her eagle nations fix their eyes; 
On her banner their devotions. 

For there the weary seek for rest, 

And there the exiled and oppressed 

Behold earth’s strongest, latest hope ; 

And there the long imprisoned mind 

That tyrants vainly strive to bind 

Regains unchecked her free full scope. 


In the olden orb whence freedom driven 
Flies from incessant slaughters ; 

Despair looks sadly up to heaven— 
Hope, o’er the western waters ; 

For despotism now rules the hour, 

And tyrants with unbounded power 

O’er fairest regions sternly reign, 

More dire than Persia’s ancient kings, 

Or where the Nile his tribute brings 

To Memphis on the Egyptian plain. 


A new world hath risen from the deep 
Firm based on rocks of granite, 

With winding shores that boldly sweep 
Afar o’er half the planet. 

Its mountain piles binds pole to pole, 

Its floods immeasurably roll, 

Through future empires yet unknown: 

There nature all hath grandly planned 
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And first that free and happy land 
Which Heaven hath granted for my own. 


Genial nature plants in human hearts 
Full many a generous feeling, 
The purer soul’s ethereal parts 


Her origin revealing ; 


But noblest of the noble throng 

And dearest to the poet’s song 

Of all that find their end on earth, 

Is that which lights the patriot’s aims, 
Which graves on bronze immortal names, 
Love for the land that gave us birth. 


Then prosper land, last born of time, 
By prophets long awaited : 
Fulfil the destinies sublime 
For which thou wast created. 
And from thy foam-engirdled shores 
To where thy mountain eagle soars 
Mingling with heaven his gleaming crest, 
Advance united, still ascend 
In glories that shall know no end, 
Thou promised Eden of the west. 





THE VIRGINIA NAVY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


But it is time to inquire what were the 
seryices rendered by the Virginia Navy, 
during the Revolution. We have seen 
that the State had vessels, and men, and 
munitions ; that they were under the con- 
trol and special supervision of executive 
officers, and that money was spent in rais- 
ing and perfecting this arm of the public 
defence. Surely all this array must have 
accomplished something; must have made 
an adequate return for the trouble and 
expense of its creation. We doubt not 
this was the fact, even from the glimpses 
we have, of its operations; obseure and 
disconnected as the accounts of them ap- 
pear. As has been frequently mentioned, 
there are very few records left of the nu- 
merous actions that must have been fought 
in and about the waters of the Colony. 
That they were numerous, is proved by 
the testimony of Com. Barron, himself of 


the U. S. Navy, who asserts that the 
Schooner Liberty fought twenty distinct 
actions during the war; and we find fre- 
quent mention made, “of fighting going 
on,” of the sounds of cannonading, &c., 
along the Bay-shores, but no account of 
who were the parties engaged, or who 
were the victors. 

The English cruisers were of course too 
powerful for the infant navy of a com- 
paratively feeble province. Our vessels 
could only dare to meet those of the ene- 
my, whose size corresponded with their 
own, and who should offer battle upon 
any thing like equal terms. The fact is 
that the original design of the Virginia 
Navy, according to those who suggested 
its organization, was rather for purposes 
of defence, than for aggessive warfare. 
Through it, they hoped to secure, and 
provide the necessary supplies for prosecu- 
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ting the war on land, as the internal re- 
sources of the country should become ex- 
hausted. In this calculation, as we shall 
see hereafter, they were not disappointed. 


No one could ever have supposed that 
such an unpretending force could do more 
than capture merchantmen, guard the 
coasts against plunderers, and occasion- 
ally engage such British traders and tory- 
privateers, as should be found in the wa- 
ters of the bay. 


Occasionally, when tempted by the hope 
of victory, or for the protection of the in- 
habitants, the militia had to man their 
boats and perform military duty on the 
water. Encounters of this sort are to be 
regarded as naval actions. 


But with all that can be said of its de- 
votion to the cause of the country, the 
mortifying fact still remains, that most of 
the vessels in the State’s service were 
either captured at sea, or destroyed in 
our rivers. To the credit though of those 
who served in them, it may be truly add- 
ed, that they were generally overpowered 
by numbers when taken, and that when 
in the presence of the enemy upon any- 
thing like equal terms, they always bore 
themselves gallantly. In the summary 
here given of some of their performances, 
each succeeding year of our revolutionary 
struggle shall be made to yield such his- 
torical items as are. to be found within its 
limits, until the whole period shall have 
been passed in review. Unfortunately 
this is too easily done, so limited is the 
supply of material. It may be well at 
this point, by way of illustrating the 
character of the services expected of our 
State-cruisers, to introduce sundry orders 
issued to their respective commanders, 
when about to sail. One to Capt. Wm. 
Saunders of the Schooner “ Adventure,” 
at Hobbs’ Hole on the Rappahannock, 
reads thus: ‘‘ Williamsburg, August 19th, 
1776. You must proceed on a cruize to 
the Capes, annoying the enemy as much 
as is in your power, being at the same 
time careful of your own vessel, and when 
she is foul come to York. When you 
arfivethere, make a full return to this 
Board; of the size of your vessel, number 
and size of your guns, quantity of ammu- 
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nition, state of your rigging, sails, and 
other materials. 
“By order of the Board. 
“Tos. Wuitinc, lst Comm.” 
And another to Capt. Francis Bright of 
the Brig ‘‘ Northampton,” which had pro- 
bably just been fitted out for sea. 

“The Governor and Council are desi- 
rous you should go on a short cruize in 
the bay, in order to try the sailing of your 
Brig, as the Barrons’ boats are supposed 
to sail well, you must proceed to Hamp- 
ton and get one of them to go out with 
you, as thereby you'll be better able to 
judge how she performs. If in the course 
of the cruize you meet with any of the 
enemy’s vessels which you may be a match 
for, you are to attack and capture them, 
if you can, having regard to the safety of 
your own vessel. If you should at any 
time meet with vessels belonging to any 
other State, you are to afford them any 
assistance in your power. 

“Tos. Wuitinc, Ist. Comm.” 

The sailing qualities of these vessels it 
will be observed, seemed especially to in- 
terest the members of the Naval Board. 
The boats referred to as the Barrons, were 
no doubt the Liberty and Patriot, com- 
manded at this time by those two officers, 
and both of which were considered fast 
sailors. The first named of these, the 
Liberty, was sent out by the State as 
early as 1775, and performed services 
prior to any other. She was probably 
the only one that was not destroyed or 
captured by the enemy, having success- 
fully escaped every attempt on their part. 
Her gallant career is the more to be com- 
mended, inasmuch as Com. James Barron, 
late of the U. S. Navy, says that she 
fought twenty distinct actions. 

It may well be asked, where are the 
records of such services, and who is re- 
sponsible for their loss to the State ? 

The first account we have of active hos- 
tilities on the water, is that of an action 
on the Rappahannock river, which may 

properly be called the Battle of Bowler’s 
wharf. Very early in the year 177¢, two 
schooners were observed by the people on 
shore, beating down that stream, one was 


armed, but the other was not. She was 
a prize under convoy of the former, who 
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seemed most anxious to get her prey out 
to the broad water. Luckily for those 
who were watching their movements with 
considerable interest, the foremost vessel, 
on one of her tacks, got aground. This 
was the signal for an attempt by those on 
shore to attack her and re-capture if pos- 
sible the prize about being carried off. 
The stranger proved to be an armed ten- 
der under the command of one Goodrich, 
a tory, said to have been the son of a 
noted outlaw, who himself was afterwards 
taken on the coast of North Carolina. It 
appears that this vessel had been commit- 
ting depredations all along the shores of 
the Rappahannock, and was now making 
her way out tothe Chesapeake. Soon the 
news was spread, and volunteers called 
for to man the boats already procured for 
the anticipated attack. It was necessary 
to be expeditious, as the tide might, upon 
its flood, bear off the tender, and the 
prize was already making considerable 
headway. Very little time was lost, for 
soon the boats were filled with men, and 
two gentlemen of known courage appvint- 
ed to take command of the expedition ; 
Messrs. Walker and Banks. It does not 
appear how many boats there were, or 
what was the number of men in them, 
but the action is said to have been a very 
sharp one. On approaching the vessels, 
a fire was opened upon them both with 
the guns and small arms, by the people 
on the deck of the tender, which was gal- 
lantly returned. But it was not the pur- 
pose of the Americans to maintain an un- 
equal combat by allowing the large shot 
of the tender to endanger the safety of 
their boats. It was determined to board 
both vessels at the same time; according- 
ly this was so rapidly and suddenly done, 
that the prize was immediately secured, 
and the tender herself in the act of being 
captured, when a flaw of wind struck her 
and bore her off. The boats could not 
pursue her with a hope of victory, and 
the gallant militiamen had the mortifi- 
cation to see their prey fast disappearing 
towards the bay. 

No mention is made of the number of 
men engaged, or how many were disabled 
in theencounter. This action is evidence 
of the temper and spirit of the people in 
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that part of the country at the time ; and 
we have.a record of many who distin- 
guished themselves by “‘ their gallant and 
intrepid behaviour,” amongst whom are 
the names of Mr. Charles McCarty of 
Richmond County, Mr. John Edmonson, 
and Mr. Nathaniel Crow of Essex, Mr. 
James Montague of Middlesex, as also of 
Messrs Banks and Walker, the leaders of 
the expedition. Some of the descendants 
of these gentlemen may now be living, 
and may be able to throw more light upon 
the deeds of their brave and patriotic pro- 
genitors. But it may be well at this point 
to refer more particularly to the family 
of the commander who so narrowly es- 
caped being captured off Bowler’s wharf: 
The condyct of the Goodrichs seems to be 
involved in some obscurity, but enough is 
known to guaranty the assertion that 
some of them were the enemies of the 
cause of the Colonies. As early as De- 
cember, 1775, the Convention voted, by 
resolution, John Goodrich, Jr., to be in- 
imical to the interests of America, and 
“unworthy of the common rights of hu- 
manity.” This one was afterwards arres- 
ted, tried, and carried to Charlottesville 
for imprisonment, but escaped from jail. 
He was recaptured and secured in Bedford 
county jail. Another, of the name of Bart- 
lett Goodrich was captured, in May 1776, 
with his vessel mounting four carriage 
guns and six swivels, on his return voyage 
from the West Indies. He was probably 
supplying the enemy with stores and pro- 
visions, as his vessel was laden with their 
things. She was carried into Cherry- 
Stone Creek in Northampton county, out 
it does not seem to be certainly known by 
whom; most probably by Capt. James 
Barron, who gives theaccount. Another 
of this family is mentioned as command- 
ing a twenty-six gun-ship in the fleet 
which brought Genl. Leslie to Virginia; 
and in an intercepted letter from one W. 
Thomas on board the enemy’s vessel 
“* Hope,” lying off Annapolis in March, 
1781, to Capt. Symonds of the Sharon, 
the writer mentions that ‘‘ Mr. Goodrich’s 
boat has made a considerable seizure of 
goods and plate, &c., from Loyds on the 
Eastern shore: “so that to have secured 
any of this notorious breed would have 
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been doing good service. What was, 
eventually the fate of the two that were 
confined in Bedford county jail does not 
appear ; they were probably kept in close 
imprisonment until the war was over, as 
no mention is made of their having been 
executed. 

A short time after the events which 
occurred in the Rappahannock and the 
capture of Goodrich’s vessel, Captains 
James and Richard Barron, in cruising 
off the coast, brought to, after a short 
chase, a sail bearing towards the Capes 
of Virginia. She proved to be the British 
transport-ship Oxford, from Glasgow, hav- 
ing on board two hundred and seventeen 
Scotch Highlanders. Her original desti- 
nation was for Boston, but she and some 
of her consorts had been captured on the 
Banks of the New-Foundland by Capt. 
Biddle of the Continental navy. Prize offi- 
cers had been put on board of them and 
under convoy of the American Ship-of- 
War, were making for the nearest port of 
the United States, when they became sep- 
arated ina violent storm. The Oxford 
was driven to the southward, and finding 
herself from under the guns of Capt. 
Biddle, her crew rose and overpowered 
those who had her in charge, and were 
now shaping her course to join Governor 
Dunmore, whom they supposed to be in 
Virginia, This was a capture of some 
consequence as it not only weakened the 
enemy by depriving him of his expected 
reinforcements, but placed in the hands 
of the Virginians a number of prisoners, 
a fine vessel and all her appointments. 
The Oxford was afterwards added to the 
list of the Virginia vessels and remained 
in service until she was destroyed by Ar- 
nold in 1781. Early in the following 
month, July 1776, this capture was fol- 
lowed by another of not so much impor- 
tance, but which served to add considera- 
bly to the resources and comfort of the 
Americans. 

Capt. Richard Barron in a cruise off the 
Capes of Virginia, gave chase to a sail in 
the offing, bearing northward. She 
proved to be a sloop from Providence, 
West Indies, la cn with pine-apples and 
limes and other supplies in considerable 
quantities. Shc is mentioned as having 
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on board two carriage guns and fourteen 
swivels ; but it does not appear that these 
were mounted, else she would have resis- 
ted the Virginia vessel; and as no fight 
is referred to in the account, it is to be 
presumed she was merely transporting 
them for the use of the enemy. The 
name too of Capt. Barron’s vessel is 
omitted. He may have been then in 
command of some one of our vessels too 
powerful to be resisted by the sloop, thus 
accounting for the fact that she surren- 
dered without resistance. The word 
sloop is frequently used indiscriminately 
to describe a sloop-of-war, which is a 
ship, as also a much smaller vessel, car- 
rying only one mast. The vessel captured 
by Richard Barron was most probably a 
trader in the service of the tories, who 
were constantly despatching such craft 
to the West Indies for supplies. It is 
not to be supposed that a sluop-of-war, 
carrying two carriage guns and fourteen 
swivels would strike her colours to anoth- 
er vessel, approaching even herself in 
size and power, without resistance. In 
all probability Barron’s vessel was the 
schooner Patriot, for it was about this 
time that he, whilst commanding this gal- 
lant little cruiser, captured a iarge brig 
called the “Fanny” belonging to the 
English, and laden with stores and sup- 
plies for their forces at Boston. Amongst 
other valuables on board, she had nume- 
rous handsome presents to the British 
officers, sent by their friends at home, 
which the hardy Virginia tars no doubt 
knew how to appreciate. Had their en- 
emies been worthy of such magnanimity, 
it would not have been amiss to 
send these articles to their proper own- 
ers; but we have seen that in their con- 
duct towards the Colony of Virginia, 
such was not the case. But the schooner 
Liberty was not idle about this time. She 
was now commanded by Captain Richard- 
Taylor, who was fortunate enough to sur- 
prise and secure in the Rappahannock no 
less than four vessels in the service of the 
enemy, all of which were merchantmen ; 
the Olive, Lark, Susannah and Speed- 
well. The first three were confiscated, 
and the State and her sailors shared the 
profits, but thé Speedwell was put upon 
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the list of the Virginia Navy, and was 
afterwards armed and sent to the West 
Indies to procure powder and supplies 
for the land troops. 

These few captures form but a small 
portion, we doubt not, of this sort of 
service rendered by the armed cruisers 
of the State, about this time, for the 
coasts were swarming with unsuspecting 
traders, who supposed the waters of Vir- 
ginia to be well guarded by British ships 
of war. The amount of property and 
supplies thus secured might be considered 
an adequate return for the expense of 
fitting out these active little vessels. But 
amongst the other numerous duties re- 
quired of the Virginia marine, was that 
of furnishing the army, as well as the 
people of the country, with the necessary 
means of carrying on the war and the 
ordinary comforts of life. These had be- 
come not only very scarce, but high ; and 
as the value of money was daily becom- 
ing less and less, in the same propor- 
tion were the public wants increasing. 
The soldier was uttering complaints, the 
sailor was shivering in his nakedness, 
whilst actually on duty, and their de- 
serted homes frequently presented the 
most painful evidences of want. 

The most important demand, though, 
was from the army; its clothing, its 
ammunition and its arms, were fast being 
diminished. The continental army was 
constantly calling for reinforcements; the 
men were forthcoming, but it was next to 
impossible to clothe and arm them as they 
were wanted. Under the circumstances 
it became necessary that some step should 
be immediately taken to remedy the evil. 
Accordingly the Convention instructed 
the Naval Board to select such of the 
vessels of the Navy as they should think 
fit to procure these supplies. It was a 
difficult task that was required of them. 
They could only be procured in the 
neutral ports of the West Indies, and 
where floated the French and Dutch flags. 
But these islands, and the adjacent seas, 
were swarming with the enemy’s cruisers, 
and it would be almost impossible to 
elude these and return home with their 
cargoes. The plan determined upon, 
was to load certain of the largest with 
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articles of exports, chiefly tobacco, to be 
sold by agents at these ports and the pro- 
ceeds to be expended in the necessary 
articles. The tobacco and other staples 
were to be purchased and deposited at 
convenient points along the rivers of the 
State, from which they could be taken 
by the vessels selected. 

In September, 1776, under these in- 
structions, the following were ordered to 
be loaded and sent to the West Indies: 
the Congress, the Scorpion, Liberty, De- 
fiance, Hornet and Revenge. They had 
orders to resist any enemy of equal size, 
and to use every exertion in making a 
speedy and profitable voyage. These six 
vessels carried out exports to the amount 
of £4,550, and were expected to bring 
back clothing, oznaburgs, linen and cot- 
ton goods; iron, sugar, powder, salt, sail 
cloth, cordage, &c., to the amount of 
£11,150. Of course they carried enough 
of their armament to be used when 
thought necessary. Amongst other ar- 
ticles enumerated, they were instructed 
to include in their invoices a certain 
quantity of wool-cards, that the women 
of the country might be enabled to con- 
tinue their manufacture of the well-known 
Virginia cloth ; which, in the olden time, 
was frequently found upon the back of 
many a proud gentleman, as silk and 
velvet became scarce. 

Whether these vessels all returned 
safely home does not appear. The Hor- 
net, there is reason to believe, was cap- 
tured in this expedition. Some of the 
others were afterwards taken, whilst per- 
forming duties of a similar character. 

It was at this period of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle in Virginia, that its 
secret enemies were particularly active. 
Their agents were to be found giving 
information to, and supplying the wants 
of the British fleets which began to as- 
semble on our coast. The Chesapeake 
was their most approved theatre of action, 
inasmuch as the principal tories resided 
near its waters. A secret correspondence 
had of late been detected on the part of 
some of those on the Eastern shore, with 
the vessels of the enemy lying under 
Tangier islands, which were in their pos- 
session. ‘To watch their movements, and 
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if possible prevent this intercourse, be- 
came the duty of some of the galleys that 
had just been constructed. The two that 
were built in Accomac were intended for 
this and other service; and although they 
never fought an action, they fulfilled 
every expectation formed of them. But 
it must not be supposed that this was all 
that this portion of the Navy was called 
upon to do. They were armed carriers 
that were ever plying from place to place 
and from station to station, laden with 
provisions; carrying armsand ammunition 
up into the interior when these were 
wanted; protecting the shores from the 
boats of the enemy, which were ever 
ready to rob the inhabitants and destroy 
their property. One was sent to the 
head of Elk river, in Maryland, for seven 
hundred stand of arms, just purchased 
by our Delegates in Congress for the 
State; another was despatched to the 
public works at Fredericksburg for arms 
and stores, and others were now engaged 
transporting large quantities of salt, &c., 
to supply the wants of army and people. 
This article had become so scarce that 
the State had been obliged to resort to its 
manufacture from sea-water, both by the 
rays of the sun and by constructing vats 
and furnaces at numerous points on the 
sea-board. In these ways, then, the gal- 
leys were useful; and if they did not 
often engage the boats of the enemy, it 
certainly was not because their com- 
manders and crews were unwilling to do 
so. But one encounter of this sort has 
come within our notice, which shall be 
referred to hereafter. 

Early in the year following, Capt. 
Thomas Lilly, in the brig Liberty, whilst 
cruising off the Virginia coasts, chased 
and captured a large English ship. She 
was the Jane, bound from Liverpool to 
Quebec. Her cargo was quite a valuable 
one, having been sold for upwards of 
£8000. This good fortune was followed 
up by the safe arrival of Capt. John 
Pasture, in the Molly. He had been 
sent out southward for powder, and had 
succeeded in bringing home seven thou- 
sand five hundred pounds in his little 
vessel. 

But the forces of the enemy were now 
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threatening our waters in great num- 
bers, and the Convention thought fit to 
strengthen the marine force, and to take 
such other steps as would secure our 
feeble commerce from entire destruction. 
In addition to a number of new vessels 
sent out, the marine corps on their seve- 
ral decks was increased to three hundred 
in the aggregate. The look-out boats, of 
which mention has already been made, 
became very useful on their tempestuous 
stations; and by way of additional 
security, it was ordered in Council, in 
February, 1777: “That for the safety of 
the trade of the Commonwealth, there be 
immediately set up on the point of land 
at Cape Henry, a staff fifty feet high at 
least ; a white flag, striped with red, to 
be constantly kept hoisted in the day 
when no enemy is within the Capes, and 
taken down when an enemy appears; 
that there be also hoisted on said staff a 
proper light, to be kept burning in the 
night time when no enemy is within the 
Capes, and taken down on the approach 
of the enemy,” &c. These precautions 
did probably secure, to some extent, the 
property of the State, but did not prevent 
the occasional loss of a vessel, or a State 
cruiser, who bad ventured out too far in 
search of merchantmen. The Seaford, 
an English man-of-war, was very trouble- 
some to our commerce. She had just 
eaptured the Jenny, and this disaster was 
soon followed by others of a more serious 
character; the armed schooner Henry 
having been taken by her in the same 
cruise. This was succeeded by the loss 
of the gallant little brig Mosquito, com- 
manded by Captain John Harris. She 
had been sent, too, to the West Indies 
on @ cruise, with a crew of seventy-five 
men, and had been quite successful. 
Her first prize was the Swow John, a 
peculiarly rigged kind of merchantman, 
carrying three masts like a ship’s, except 
that the mizzen was a very small and 
short one, and instead of top-sails and 
spanker sheet, only showed what was 
termed a ‘‘ try-sail.” This prize managed 
to escape from her, either in the night or 
during a gale. The next was a large 
ship called the Noble, from whom her 
crew took the small-pox, which disabled 
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the Mosquito very much. She, however, 
carried the prize into Point Petre, a port 
of Guadaloupe, and sold her and cargo 
for 80,000 livres, it consisting chiefly of 
clothing and stores for the English army. 
After recruiting her sick she again put 
to sea, and had the misfortune, when a 
few days out, to fall in with the English 
frigate Ariadne, who immediately gave 
chase. The gallant brig sought safety in 
flight, like the bird before the unrelent- 
ing hawk. The chase is said to have 
been intensely exciting to both crews, 
the Mosquito making every effort to elude 
the frigate, but to no purpose. She was 
captured and carried into Barbadoes, 
where her crew were confined in jail and 
on board prison ships. Her officers were 
sent to England and confined in Fortune 
Jail, at Gosport, where they were most 
inhumanly treated, as was generally the 
fate of those who fell into the hands of 
the enemy. It is stated that rather than 
endure the hardships of so cruel a re- 
straint, whilst their brethren at home 
were still in the service of their country, 
they determined to risk the dangers of 
making their escape. This was a hazard- 
ous undertaking, for in case of failure 
they were exposed to certain destruction. 
But Fortune did indeed, in this instance, 
“favour the brave.’ They succeeded, 
some by bribing their keepers, and others 
by undermining the walls of the prison. 
Having made their way to the coast, they 
procured some small fishing craft, and 
crossed the channel to France, from which 
country, by the aid of our countrymen 
and friends there, they returned to 
America and again bore arms against the 
enemy. Amongst those who escaped 
were the Captain; Lieut. Chamberlayne ; 
Midshipman Alex. Mooye; Alexander 
Dick, Captain of Marines; and George 
Catlett, Lieutenant of Marines. The 
courage and activity exhibited by this 
gallant little vessel and crew, is a fair 
example of the general conduct which 
characterized our State cruisers during 
the revolution. Had she been confronted 
by an enemy of a proportionate capacity 
with herself, we may well conclude what 
her bearing would have been. 

The Lieutenant Chamberlayne, here 
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mentioned, is said to have captured two 
large merchantmen off the coasts of North 
Carolina, some time previous to this, 
when in command of a small armed 
vessel. 

The list of losses, on the part of the 
Colony, did not end with this one. It 
was but a few months after the capture 
of the Mosquito, that the brig Raleigh 
suffered the same misfortune. She, too, 
was chased by the British frigate Thames, 
and sought safety in the same way that 
her consort had done, but with no better 
success. She was carried either into 
New York or Halifax, it does not seem 
to be certain which, and her crew so 
shamefully maltreated, that upon repre- 
sentations made to the Council of State 
of their condition, it was recommended 
that retaliation should be visited upon 
the crew of the Solebay, sloop-of-war, 
which had fallen into the hands of the 
Americans. 

During this year, 1781, not a few of 
our vessels fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Unfortunately the English, un- 
der Rodney, had taken possession of the 
Dutch port of St. Eustatia, and knowing 
that the American cruisers frequented 
those waters, were ungenerous enough to 
keep the Dutch flag still flying, by which 
means our unsuspecting vessels were 
decoyed in and secured under the guns 
of their forts, or frigates, carrying false 
colors. Such was the inglorious fate of 
several of our gallant little cruisers, who 
had left the waters of the Chesapeake 
with high hopes of acquiring honor on 
the ocean. 

But they did not always submit, at 
least without a show of. resistance, even 
against considerable odds. For we find 
that the sloop “Game-Cock” signally vin- 
dicated her gallant name by venturing to 
encounter the British brig “Eagle” of 20 
guns, and did not yield the victory until, 
in the language of the narrator, “after a 
stout resistance.” In this battle of the 
birds, the monarch of the feathered tribe 
was enabled to assert his power only by 
superiority of force; and from the bear- 
ing of his weaker antagonist it could not 
be said that he had met with foul play. 
Seriously though, it is much to be re- 
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gretted that more is not known in relation 
to this action. Not even the names of the 
officers are mentioned, nor the place where 
the Game-Cock struck her colors. It is 
tantalizing thus, as it were, to hear even 
the booming of the cannon and not be 
enabled to witness the fight. 

Towards the close of the year 1778, 
Captain Thomas Lilly received, not only 
the thanks, but a more substantial testi- 
monial of the sense of the Convention of 
his services in saving the “ Liberty” and 
her cargo, which she had just brought 
from the West Indies. She had gotten 
aground and was supposed to be in dan- 
ger from the enemy, when he skilfully 
- relieved her from this awkward predica- 
ment. She had, in her cruise southward, 
captured the prize “ Idea-and-Arm,” and 
after selling the vessel and cargo in Mar- 
tinique, had probably just returned with 
stores and necessaries for the troops. It 
may not be amiss to mention here, that 
there is some obscurity in this account as 
to whether this was the schooner or the 
brig Liberty: the latter was shortly after 
this time captured whilst under command 
of Capt. George Rogers, and therefore it 
is most probable that Captain Liily was 
now in command of the schooner of that 
name. Mention is sometimes made of a 
third vessel, a sloop, called the Liberty, 
so there must have been three Liberties, 
besides those for which the people were 
now so stoutly contending. The next 
disaster which we have to record, was not 
one of much importance, but well eal- 
culated to enlist our sympathies. The 
little look-out-boat Fly, one of those sea- 
birds that were kept fluttering off the 
Capes as sentinels, was chased by the 
enemy, having probably ventured too far 
out to sea. She might have escaped, but 
whilst flying before one, she was about to 
be cut out by another sail, and found it ne- 
cessary to make the land at Cape Henry. 
She soon ran ashore, and her crew man- 
aged to reach the land in safety, though 
it is stated that her gallant Captain, Ste- 
vens, was afterwards taken and carried 
off to St. Augustine. The vessel was 
either left to the mercy of the waves or 
was destroyed by the enemy. 

Soon after these events, it was deter- 
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mined by the Naval Board to send out 
several of the State cruisers to watch the 
movements of the British fleet now being 
expected from the north. Accordingly, 
the Tartar, the Dragon and the brig North- 
ampton, were ordered to this duty. They 
were instructed to keep within fifty 
leagues of the land and to go as far south 
as the Carolinas during their cruise, with 
the view of capturing, if possible, an 
armed vessel belonging to one of the 
noted Goodrich family, said to be moving 
along that coast. It has been mentioned 
elsewhere that one was taken in that re- 
gion and it may have been in this cruise, 
but of this we are uninformed. The 
Dragon was fortunate enough to re-cap- 
ture two vessels laden with flour, which 
had been taken from the Americans, and 
a short time afterwards fell in with the 
“Lord Howe,” an English Privateer 
schooner. The Englishman at first show- 
ed fight, but upon receiving the first fire 
of the Dragon, he reckoned her metal to 
be too heavy for him, and crowding on 
sail, succeeded. in making his way off. 
This vessel, the Howe, must have been a 
fast sailer, and, as will presently appear, 
availed herself of her nimble qualities 
more than once. In October, 1779, Cap- 
tain Taylor, in the “ Patriot” schooner, 
whilst cruising on the Virginia coast, fell 
in with and attacked her just off the 
Capes. The Howe did not avoid the con- 
flict. She had an adversary more nearly 
her equal than was the ship Dragon, and 
the action was commenced. According 
to the accounts it was warmly contested 
by both vessels, and the result would pro- 
bably have been very doubtful had not 
the Patriot received assistance. Captain 
Francis Bright, in the brig Northampton, 
had lain undey Smith’s Island, and either 
heard the firing or saw the two vessels 
approach each other. He now perceived 
that the fight was waxing warm, and 
making sail hastened to the assistance of 
his consort. The wind was fair and the 
Northampton made headway so fast that 
the Howe, seeing she was about to be 
attacked by a superior force, retired from 
the action, and made her way out to sea. 
She had little time to lose, for the North- 
ampton was already within range and 
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had fired one of her guns in the chase, 
when the wind lulled and she fell out of 
the track of the fugitive. The Howe 
must have behaved well in the action, as 
she was enabled to get away clear, 
whereas the Patriot does not seem to 
have been in condition to either prevent 
her escape or to join in the chase. Had 
the Howe been much crippled, she of 
course could not have out-sailed the 
Northampton, and had the Patriot been 
more tenderl7 dealt with, she might have 
delayed her enterprising enemy, until 
she should have received the attention of 
the brig. The Howe escaped, and we do 
not hear of her again in the Virginia 
waters, having probably had sufficient in- 
timation that cruising there was far from 
being safe. 

The brig Jefferson was not idle about 
this time. She too had been detailed on 
a cruise inthe Bay and off the Capes; 
and itis mentioned that she had taken 
seven valuable prizes, besides rendering 
sundry other services. In this expedition 
she had been under the command of Cap- 
tain James Markham. 

The Dolphin, too, a vessel to whom 
more reference will be made presently, 
was cruising in the Chesapeake. She had 
made her way up as far as Tangier Is- 
lands, and during the night approached 
very near to where the enemy lay, with- 
out being aware of his proximity. At 
break of day the following morning, she 
was descried through the haze of the 
early dawn, and preparations made to at- 
tack her in a flotilla of boats. They ap- 
proached the Dolphin so cautiously, at 
the same time so rapidly, that about sun- 
rise she found herself engaged very sharp- 
ly with the enemy. He had not taken 
her altogether by surprise, for his recep- 
was so warm, that had not reinforcements 
been seen advancing to his help, the Vir- 
ginians would have made sad hayoe with 
the flotilla. The wind rose with the in- 
creasing day, and seeing she was to be 
annoyed by a superior force of the enemy, 
the Dolphin spread her sails and bore 
away, much to the chagrin of her disap- 
pointed enemies. The Americans lost in 
this short action, five killed anda number 
wounded: the loss of the enemy is not 
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mentioned, though it must have been at 
least equal to that of our people, as they 
were in small boats and more exposed 
than even those in the vessel. 

Up to this period, and indeed, for some 
time prior to this, the dates are very 
much confused; frequently, none are 
given, when mention is found to be made 
of incidents and actions the particulars 
of which are even more obscure than is 
the time when they occurred. An in- 
stance of this is furnished in a fact found 
of a capture made by Lieutenant Triplett, 
in the Congress, off the Capes of Dela- 
ware. The prize proved to be a very 
valuable one, and was safely carried to 
Philadelphia. This officer, in the same 
connection, is spoken of as having on 
some other occasion, so demeaned himself 
as to have engaged the special regard of 
General Washington, who looked upon 
him with peculiar interest. And another 
instance is afforded in the meagre account 
given of a very severe action said to have 
taken.place in Lynhaven Bay, between the 
Tartar, Captain Taylor, and an English 
schooner, whose name is not given. Cap- 
tain Barron, in the Patriot, is said to 
have witnessed the fight, probably at 
such a distance as did not enable him to 
approach and aid his consort. It is also 
stated that Captain Taylor was badly 
wounded in the thigh in this encounter, 
and strange to say, it is left to doubt, 
whether the Englishman was captured or 
not. It is mentioned by the late Commo- 
dore Barron of the U. S. Navy, in his 
sketch of the Patriot to be seen in the 
Va. Hist. Register, that when she was 
commanded by Capt. Richard Taylor, she 
had an action with a “ government En- 
glish schooner,” which she would have 
taken had not Taylor and so many of his 
crew been severely wounded, &c. In the 
account, to which we refer, of the action 
in Lynhaven Bay, Taylor is mentioned as 
Captain of the Tartar, and Barron as be- 
ing in the Patriot, and it is stated that the 
latter was probably not in the fight. From 
the fact that Captain Taylor was wounded 
in a hard fought action, these two incidents 
of our revolutionary struggle, may have 
been confounded with each other, or per- 
haps, Taylor was wounded more than once. 
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In the affidavit in which it is stated that the 
Tartar engaged the Englishman, the depo- 
nent strengthens his statement by remem- 
bering that a certain surgeon, whom he 
distinctly names, dressed Captain Taylor’s 
wound, hence there can be little doubt of 
the truth of this fact. If Commodore 
Barron be accurate in his account of the 
encounter between the Patriot and the 
English government schooner, Taylor 
must have been wounded twice during 
his gallant career. From such facts as 
the above, it will readily be seen with 
what neglect the services of our navy 
have been treated, and how much might 
be said in its favor, were the information 
within reach of any one anxious to do it 
justice. We shall have occasion here- 
after to refer particularly to another ac- 
count given by Commodore Barron in 
which it will appear he has inadvertently 
done the gallant little Patriot injustice, 
when she passed into the hands of the 
enemy. 

But to turn from this scene of doubt 
and obscurity, let us admire the courage 
of the elder brother of the Commodore, 
and son of Commodore James Barron, of 
the Virginia Navy, who distinguished 
himself, whilst but a youth, in an action 
with an enemy’s vessel off the mouth of 
Hampton Creek. The date is not given, 
but it is stated that he was in command 
of a small schooner-rigged look-out-boat 
when he encountered this vessel, and that 
the action was a very desperate one. 
Young Barron and his devoted little crew 
behaved so well, that the enemy was cap- 
tured, and when she surrendered, it was 
found that more men were killed, wound- 
ed and taken, than were on board the 
Virginia vessel. For his conduct on this 
occasion, he was promoted to a lieuten- 
ancy. This gallant young officer was 
Captain Samuel Barron, afterwards of 
the United States Navy, and is said, by 
those who well recollect his appearance, 
to have been in mien and bearing, the 
very impersonation of heroism and manly 
beauty. He died very suddenly in 1810, 
whilst sitting at the dinner-table, in the 
presence of numerous friends. 

But the crowning act of heroic devo- 
tion to the cause of his country, was that 
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which has immortalized the name of Cap- 
tain John Cowper, of Nansemond county. 
This gallant man was now in command 
of the Dolphin brig, with a crew of sev- 
enty-five men. His chief officers were 
Lieutenants Philip Chamberlayne, James 
Cuningham, and Frank Lennis, and Sur- 
geon, Dr. Simon Harris. Having gotten 
his vessel ready for sea, he made his pre- 
parations to leave the quiet waters of 
Nansemond Creek, in search of the ene- 
my. But before weighing anchor, and 
we doubt not, after a calm consultation 
with his officers and crew, he deliberately 
nailed his flag to the mast head, and de- 
clared he would never strike it to an ene- 
my. The annals of history do not fur- 
nish an example of more devoted patriot- 
ism, of more undaunted courage. The 
world is apt to be dazzled by a display of 
the heroic on a large scale, and the 
praises of the conqueror always swell to 
a height proportionate with the extent of 
his theatre of action; hence come the 
glories of La Hogue, of Cape St. Vincent, 
of Aboukir, and of Trafalgar; but Lord 
Nelson himself, when he left the shores 
of England, filled with the inspiration of 
that terrible “‘ expectation,” which after- 
wards streamed so portentously from the 
mast-heads of his fleet, was no more a 
hero than was he who now trod the deck 
of this unpretending Virginia cruiser. 
His heart was none the less patriotic, his 
purpose not the less fixed, because he did 
not command a “Vanguard” or a “ Vic- 
tory,’ and as shall be seen from the 
sequel, the quality of his courage and de- 
votion was not inferior to that of England’s 
great commander. 

But to return; all things being ready, 
Captain Cowper, quietly shaped the course 
of his vessel out upon the broad expanse 
of Hampton Roads, directly towards the 
Chesapeake Bay. We can well imagine 
the feelings of himself and crew, and pic- 
ture the appearance of the devoted vessel, 
that was now bearing them further and 
further towards the open ocean. They 
did not know whether they should ever 
return in safety and honor to their homes, 
or whether the bark that so steadily bore 
them away should ever again track her 
native waters. . Perhaps, tuo, there were 
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those on shore, who, knowing the temper 
of her captain and crew, were following 
with anxious and tearful eyes the gallant 
little brig: they saw her grow less and 
less in the distance, until uninterrupted 
in her course, she had passed the sandy 
beach where now frown the batteries of 
Fortress Monroe. Here she did not escape 
the attention of others, who saw her bear- 
ing away towards Cape Henry, until she 
had fairly passed out into the broad ocean, 
and even here she was not lost to view, 
for almost at: the moment that her sha- 
dowy sails were about to be hid in the 
hazy horizon, it was observed by those on 
the distant shore, that two other sails had 
just appeared in the offing. They know- 
ing of course, that the Dolphin was in 
pursuit of the enemy, were curious to see 
whether these two strangers were mer- 
chantmen, or men-of-war, and whether 
they were friends or foes. They were 
not long kept in suspense. Captain Cow- 
per had said, when he left his home, that 
he did not intend, should he meet the 
enemy, to wait to be attacked, but should 
assume the offensive, no matter what the 
odds against him. He was therefore now 
seen bearing down upon the two vessels, 
who as promptly seemed to shape their 
course to meet him. A few moments of 
observation were enough to prove that 
they were the enemy’s cruisers, and that 
each one was herself a match for the Dol- 
phin. They must have been astonished 
at the temerity of an adversary, who, sin- 
gle handed and in sight of a safe place of 
refuge, should thus defy them both to 
combat; or, perhaps, they may have sup- 
posed him a renegade or friend in dis- 
guise. They were soon undeceived, for 
as the three vessels approached each 
other, the Dolphin opened her fire, and 
the action commenced. It is stated by 
those who witnessed it at a great distance, 
that the fight was a long and doubtful 
one, so far as they could judge; that at 
length, two of the vessels were seen sud- 
denly to sheer off and bear away to the 
eastward, leaving no vestige of the third, 
and they most naturally concluded that 
one was sunk in the action. The gallant 
Dolphin and her crew have never been 
heard of since that day. Other vessels 
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captured at sea had been destroyed by 
the enemy, but their officers and crews 
were afterwards heard from, and returned 
to their homes after the war was over, or 
when exchanged. It cannot therefore be 
doubted that the indomitable Cowper and 
his heroic crew, rather than submit to an 
ungenerous and cruel enemy, went down 
to a watery burial in their beloved vessel. 
In one aspect, we cannot but condemn the 
rash inexpediency of this unfortunate act, 
but no one who has the soul to admire, 
can fail to honor such an instance of he- 
roic self devotion to the cause of a coun- 
try’s rights. That flag was indeed never 
struck, and it is not, perhaps, going 
too far to suppose that even now, down 
amidst the rocks and grottoes of the deep, 
where sport curious monsters, its wasted 
fibres still float over the remains of that 
gallant bark. No other memorial can 
ever mark the spot where perished the 
patriot band, but the surging billow shall 
forever be their monument, and their re- 
quiem, what the “wild waves” are ever 
saying. 

The date of the occurrence, to which 
reference has just been made, does not 
appear to be clearly established, but it 
was either late in the year 1779, or early 
in 1780. 

Late in the year 1779 the Virginia 
Navy was much reduced by orders of the 
Board, under a resolution of the General 
Assembly, and many of the vessels or- 
dered to be sold; among which were the 
“Tartar” and “Dragon,” the galleys, 
Henry, Manly, Hero, Page, Davis, and 
Safeguard; but soon after, it was found 
that the wants of the State would still 
require most of these, and they were, 
therefore, retained. Early in the follow- 
ing year, 1780, the Commissioners of the 
Navy were directed to order the Thetis, 
Tempest, Dragon, and Jefferson to be 
gotten ready “for the defence of Chesa- 
peake Bay, and Hampton Roads,” the 
enemy having increased his force of 
small vessels, which were becoming ex- 
tremely troublesome to the commerce 
of the State, and the unprotected inhabi- 
tants. We do not hear of what these 
vessels accomplished ; but suspect that 
their operations were paralyzed by the 
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sudden appearance of Sir George Collin, 
with a large force of frigates and trans- 
ports. The Liberty and Patriot schoon- 
ers had also been refitted for service; but 
nothing is known even of what these en- 
terprising vessels did. It is more than 
probable that at the appearance of Col- 
lin’s formidable array, our affrighted lit- 
tle cruisers rapidly retired high up the 
rivers for protection. Some of them, un- 
able to escape, were dismantled and 
sunk to elude the search of the invaders , 
such, according to Com. Barron, was the 
course pursued with the Liberty and the 
Nicholson, both of which were after- 
wards raised again and used. It is sta- 
ted that in this invasion, the English de- 
stroyed and carried off, in all, about one 
hundred and thirty vessels of all sorts, 
including several privateers and armed 
vessels belonging to the State. The 
names of these latter are not given, so 
that we may here take leave of many 
which are never afterwards mentioned at 
all. This was a severe blow to the efforts 
of the Virginia seamen, and from about 
this time, scarcely anything but a series 
of disasters is recorded. As we have 
seen, most of the better class of small 
vessels had been captured at sea, except 
the Liberty, the Patriot, and some of the 
galleys, which did not dare to venture out 
from their lurking places. The large 
ships and brigs had been removed far up 
James River for safety, but, as we shall 
hereafter see, did not escape the hands 
of the destroyer. It is supposed that no 
action of consequence occurred subse- 
quent to this date excepting one, just as 
peace was about to be restored, to which 
reference will be made herafter, and an- 
other in which the schooner “ Patriot” 
was taken. But it would be unjust not 
to notiee at this point the services ren- 
dered by the numerous barges and small 
boats, under the command of Captain Cal- 
lender in the upper James River. He had 
bean sent by Governor Nelson to use all 
possible despatch in procuring and for- 
warding provisions, stores, and ammuni- 
tion from points along that river from 
Richmond down. These were for the 
use of the troops, being concentrated 
in and about Williamsburg and York. 
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This duty was most energetically per- 
formed, and the comfort and resources 
of the army thereby much enhanced, In 
addition to this last effort of our mus- 
quito fleet, the little look-out-boats, still 
upon their stormy posts, were useful in 
watching the movements of the English 
squadron outside, and carrying informa- 
tion to the French fleet now riding in 
the Bay. They also furnished the latter 
with those necessaries, in the way of green 
food, fresh vegetables, and other edibles 
so essential to the well-being of a French- 
man after a long voyage, in which scor- 
butic symptoms had begun to affect his 
spirits. 

But the year 1781 was not without a 
few incidents of interest, though the ac- 
counts given are very obscure and dis- 
connected. It was probably during the 
early months of this year, that a Mr. 
or Captain McLane succeeded in captur- 
ing a prize vessel off the mouth of Rap- 
pahannock River, after firing a single 
shot. The name of this vessel is not 
given, and but few of the particulars. 
If McLane was in the Virginia Navy, 


his name is not now to be found in the 


list of officers; it is more than probable 
he was in a privateer when this occurred. 
His prize had on board, however, some 
noted prisoners, who had just escaped 
from confinement, and baving stolen this 
vessel and procured arms, were on their 
way to join the enemy. Amongst these 
was a noted tory of Delaware, who had 
been arrested, and was to have been tried 
for high treason. The other fugitives 
proved to be a portion of a notorious 
gang of marauders headed by a Captain 
Cane, of the vessel ‘‘ Hero’s Revenge,” 
who for sometime had been the terror 
of the defenceless people along the shores 
of lhe Chesapeake. It does not appear 
from this meagre account given, what 
was the ultimate fate of these culprits, 
but it is to be hoped they were justly 
dealt with: 

In April, 1781, a sharp action is said 
to have taken place between a brig be- 
longing to the sister colony of Maryland, 
and two British vessels, the Hibernian 
brig and the schooner Trimmer. This 
occurred also off the mouth of Rappa- 
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hannock, and, although in the confines 
of Virginia, cannot properly be said to 
have appertained to her marine his- 
tory. The Marylander proved himself 
worthy of all praise by his gallant con- 
duct in presence of his two enemies; _he 
carried sixteen guns, and, from the class 
of the other two vessels, must have 
fought against great odds. The action 
is represented as having been very long 
and bloody, but ended by the Hibernian 
and Trimmer being obliged to sheer off 
and leave the field to the brave American. 
He was not so easily satisfied, but pur- 
sued them both far out into the Bay, and 
did not abandon the chase until he saw 
that his flying enemies had the heels of 
him, and must necessarily escape. 

But it becomes our painful duty to re- 
cord the capture of one of the most effi- 
cient and enterprising vessels of the 
Virginia Navy; one which had done 
much service, and which certainly de- 
served a more honorable fate. The 
schooner “‘ Patriot” fell into the hands 
of the enemy in April, 1781, by an un- 
generous device on his part, and which, 
therefore, denrives him of the credit al- 
ways due % the chivalrous conqueror. 
There seems to be some incongruity in 
the different accounts given of this event. 
The late Commodore Barron, of the U. 
S. Navy, in a communication to the Vir- 
ginia Historical Register, has given a 
very different narrative from that which 
shall presently be presented, and we 
hope to show that without intending to 
do the gallant little cruiser injustice, he 
has certainly been betrayed into error. 
He was at the time of her capture a 
boy of some eight or nine years, and as 
he says himself, witnessed it from the 
shore, whilst in company with an elder 
brother and an old negro servant. From 
his account, we cannot doubt that a 
strong impression was produced upon 
his mind, as is apt to be the case at that 
age; but it is impossible to reconcile 
two such opposite statements, unless we 
‘infer that the Commodore, in the nu- 
merous conversations which he must 
from time to time have heard, relative 
‘to the naval fights of the Revolution, 
has eonfounded this with some other. 
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But be this as it may, we shall contrast 
the two, and leave the reader to judge 
between them. In the account to be 
found in the Register, Commodore Bar- 
ron, after detailing the state of affairs at 
the time, and the defenceless condition 
of the people along the shores, &c., 
and describing the chase of the decoy 
sloop by the deluded “ Patriot,” uses 
the following language: ‘The sloop 
was purposely delayed in her downward 
progress by a drag thrown out on her 
starboard bow, which enabled the Patriot 
to come along side of her, when, all at 
once, up jumped fifty mariners with 
their officers, who had hitherto not been 
seen ; and the capture of the Patriot was 
but the work of a minute.” 

By this account the Patriot offered no 
resistance, but succumbed to a superior 
force. It would have been no disgrace 
if such were certainly the fact; but 
there is much doubt upon this point, as 
will be seen presently. It is true that 
the Patriot was decoyed by a vessel 
smaller than herself, fitted out for the 
express purpose, but that her capture 
was “ but the work of a minute” is far 
from certain. In a letter, (which may 
be seen in the Capitol,) from a Mr. Wm. 
Davenport to General Weedon, dated Apl., 
1781, he used the following words, which 
we give precisely as in the original :— 

‘*4 small sloop left Portsmouth lastnight 
and come two of the point this morn- 
ing; got under way and stood up James 
River. The Patriot at the same time 
was standing down. The latter gave 
chase and soon come up with the sloop, 
They immediately engaged and was fight- 
ing upwards of two ours. The Patriot 
twice attempted to Bord the sloop but fell 
through in his attempt. The sloop cut 
away his main halliards and his main 
sail fell to the deck. The Patriot cut 
away the sloops’ pecktey. The sloop run 
alongside the Patriot and fired a broad- 
side in her, she immediately struck and 
the men from the sloop Borded her. They 
are now at anchor of Francisco Jones’ 
and seem very busy fitting their sails. 
The men aboard the Patriot behaved very 
spirited, The sloop has a large number 
of men on board,” 
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It will be perceived from this ac- 
count, given by an adult who writes 
as if he had witnessed the whole trans- 
action, and immediately after its oc- 
currence, that the two statements agree 
in the general, but differ very, widely 
upon the point in question, as to the con- 
duct of the crew of the Virginia vessel. 
It is not to be supposed that this man 
would have so far varied from the truth 
as to state that “‘ they immediately engaged 
and was fighting for upwards of two 
ours,’ and then give the details of a pro- 
tracted contest, unless such was the fact: 
moreover, he would never have taken oc- 
easion to say that “the men abord the 
Patriot behaved very spirited,” if her cap- 
ture had been “but the work of a mi- 
nute.” The Patriot was evidently ren- 
dered unmanageable by her main hal- 
liards having been cut by the enemy’s 
shot. These ropes are those by which 
the sails of a schooner are hoisted and 


kept standing, and of course when sev- . 


ered, these must fall to the deck, and the 
vessel is no longer under control, partic- 
ularly, if there should happen to be 
much wind. The only accident to the 
rigging of the sloop was’the cutting of 
the peak-tye, which is comparatively an 
unimportant rope, by which the top cor- 
ner of her mainsail was kept clear and 
standing: the effect of parting this, is 
only to allow that corner to droop, and 
does not materially impair the functions 
of this portion of her rigging. So soon 
as the Patriot thus became unmanage- 
able the sloop wore, and gave her a broad- 
side, which ended the fight. Commodore 
Barron states in his account that the ar- 
mament of the Patriot was a good one, 
but the broadside of the sloop which 
seems to have done such damage, was 
probably from the small arms of the ma- 
rines on her decks, as well as from her 
great guns, which of course did great 
damage to the unprotected crew of the 
Patriot. Seeing, too, that not being 
able to use her sails, she could not escape 
from such a fire, and that from the num- 
ber of men on board the sloop, she could 
not successfully resist them in a hand to 
hand conflict, it is not to be wondered 
at that the unfortunate Patriot was at 
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last forced to strike her colors. This ac- 
tion took place on Sunday morning, and 
was probably witnessed by many, who, 
released from the toils of labour, sought 
repose along the quiet banks of James 
River. In our effort to do justice to lieu- 
tenant Watkins and the crew he com- 
manded on board this gallant vessel when 
captured, we do not pretend to more ac- 
curacy of statement, than the foregoing 
extract from Davenport’s letter guaran- 
ties. Perhaps hereafter more may be 
found, which will establish the truth of 
this matter ; but until then, we must be 
allowed still to doubt, whether the cap- 
ture of the Patriot “was but the work of 
a minute.” 


In the following month, May 1781, oc- 
curred the daring and successful attempt 
of Captain Meredith, in the ship “ Mar- 
quis Lafayette,” to elude the whole Brit- 
ish fleet lying in Hampton Roads. His 
object was to carry his vessel safely out 
to sea, lest she should be destroyed by the 
enemy at her moorings. “This he did and 
the ship afterwards did good service but 
was finally lost, whilst under the com- 
mand of another officer. For a full ac- 
count of this, we refer the reader to a 
most interesting sketch, by Com. Barron, 
in the Historical Register. Amongst the 
other losses sustained about this time by 
the Navy, was that of the “ Hero” galley. 
She was under the command of Captain 
Thomas Lightburne, and was stationed 
far down in York river. Hewas approach- 
ed by a superior force, and retreated pre- 
cipitately up that river; but the enemy 
pursued almost as rapidly and he would 
probably there have been taken, but on 
reaching the mouth of Carter’s Creek, he 
shaped his course up that stream to its 
head. Here the enemy found the fugi- 
tive, who taking advantage of a high tide 
had run the galley into a mill-pond, where 
she was destroyed atlast. Captain Light- 
burne and his men escaped to the woods. 
Another of these vessels was lost about 
the same time. The “ Dasher” galley 
whilst commanded by Capt. Willis Wil- 
son, was driven ashore in Lynhaven bay 
in a violent gale. She had been making 
demonstrations upon the movements and 
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property of some tories, who were known 
to be giving aid to the enemy, and had 
turned her head homeward when the gale 
struck her. The vessel was lost, and the 
Captain and crew got safely on shore. but 
were taken by a party of British soldiers 
and carried to Portsmouth and impris- 
oned. 

But we cannot forget to record the short 
account given, of perhaps the most exci- 
ting chase of the whole revolutionary 
struggle on the water. The date seems 
to be somewhat in doubt, but it is sup- 
posed to have occurred early in 1781. The 
“Scorpion” was off in the West Indies, 
in search of stores and ammunition, and 
we may suppose was not unwilling to try 
her sting upon an enemy of equal powers 
with herself. She was now on her way 
to the Capes of Virginia. Early one morn- 
ing as the sun slowly lifted himself from 
out the watery waste, and as the mists 
began to break away at his coming, she 
made a sail in the distance, which seemed 
to have noticed her presence also, for it 
was already bearing towards the course 
of the “Scorpion.” As the morning 
grew older, the stranger was early made 
out. She was a large English man-of- 
war, and was now rapidly shortening the 
distance between the Little Virginian and 
herself. To fight her with any hope of 
victory, was impossible. The sloop there 
fore prepared to fly, and crowding on all 
the canvass she could carry, bore away 
with all the speed she' was capable of. 
And now the chase began in earnest. For 
a time it seemed doubtful, what the result 
would be, so well did she behave; but as 
the day advances at sea, the wind gene- 
rally increases, which always gives a lar- 
ger vessel great advantage over a smaller 
one, ina chase. Nevertheless the “ Scor- 
pion” still, to all appearances, held her 
way with the Englishman (whose name 
is not given) hard in her wake. But later 
in the day, it was obvious that the enemy 
was gaining slowly on her, and the crew 
of the Scorpion no doubt began to despair 
of eluding their pertinacious enemy. 


[ To be Continued. | 
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Whether the Virginia vessel resorted to 
any manceuvres of seamanship in this ex- 
citing chase, is nut mentioned ; it is most 
probable that she urged her flight by eve- 
ry advantage she could command. Is is 
sufficient to add, that it was not until the 
same sun, that had unfortunately betray- 
ed her presence in the morning, was dip- 
ping his red disk in the western waters, 
that she was overtaken and captured. 

From sunrise to sunset, she had in vain 
endeavored to escape, and we doubt not 
that during that *‘ long, long weary day,” 
every effort was made by her captain, 
which a good seaman could command, to 
save his gallant vessel. Neither his nor 
the names of any of his officers seem to 
be known, or at least they are not men- 
tioned in the account. 

One of the events of this year was the 
capture of an enemy’s boat off the East- 
ern shore of Accomac, by a party of vol- 
unteers, who had descried at a distance 
the barge making her way close under 
the coast. The alarm was given; the 
Virginians succeeded in manning a small 
row-boat and four canoes, with which 
they gave chase to the enemy, who hav- 
ing perceived that he was noticed, at- 
tempted his escape by flight. The chase 
continued, until at length at the distance 
of some three or four leagues at sea, the 
fugitives were overtaken. No mention 
is made of resistance on the part of the 
British party ; but their boat was found 
to be armed with a swivel, and the men 
with muskets. The captain and his men 
were secured as prisoners, and in their 
possession a letter was found, directed to 
Sir Heury Clinton from Lord Cornwallis. 
The contents of this are not known, ‘but 
it was probably a special dispatch to 
Sir Henry for aid, in the strait in which 
his Lordship found himself. The French 
fleet was so effectually blockading the 
Chesapeake that he could not send a lar- 
ger vessel, and had perhaps succeeded in 
procuring this messenger, who had thus 
far eluded the vigilance of the allied 
forces. 
































POEMS. 





BY ADRIAN BEAUFAIN. 


BALLAD, AH! HEARTS THAT LATE. 
I. 


Ah! Hearts, that late were beating 
With music’s joyous flow, 
Through what far regions fleeting, 
Do ye forget us now? 
Ye’re free ; but is the rapture 
That fills ye as ye soar, 
Oblivion of the dear ones, 
Who weep ye evermore? 


iI. 


We follow, in our fancies, 
The happy flight ye take, 
We know that yours is rapture 
Whatever realms ye seek: 
That joyous seasons greet ye, 
And loved ones flown before, 
Stand, waiting, wing’d, to meet ye, 
And teach ye how to soar. 


IT. 


But can ye then forget us, 
Whose warm affections yet, 
Still seek ye, fond as ever, 
And never can forget ? 
Ye see us, where ye wander,— 
Ye hear us when we cry ; 
Ah! wherefore not, with whisper, 
And blessing, hover nigh? 


THE WANDERER’S STAR. 


I. 


i have wander’d much and wander’d far, 
But ever I had a particular star, 

That carried me back with an eager bound ; 
The syrens, they woo’d me to stay with a boon, 
But kissing them swift, I fled them seon, 

And follow’d my star till my home I found ; 
Where the pleasure lived on thro’ changeless years, 
Bringing me sunshine, bringing me tears, 

But leaving me stronger with every wound ; 

While the star still brighten’d as time flew by, 

*Till it lighten’d, at last, the whole of my sky. 
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I. 


And still I must wander, day by day, 

And the syrens woo, and awhile they stay, 

For I still have a sense for every bliss ; 

And my heart grows glad with a fond embrace, 
And my fancy pursues each glowing face, 

And my lips still burn with a beauty’s kiss !— 
Oh ! never I wot, do I aught deny 

Of the charms that hallow the earth and sky ; 
And to love them deem never a thing amiss ;— 
But they keep me not long from my guiding star, 
And I hurry me home, where my treasures are! 


SOUTHERN AREYTO. 
I, 


Oh! the days, O! the nights, 
Dreams and dalliance, happy hours, 
Of the starlight, of the flowers, 
And the thousand dear delights, 
We have known in precious bowers !— 
When, by life untaught, 
We had never a though, 
Of what life hath brought !— 
Storm, and frost, and showers, 
Killing all our flowers. 


Ti. 


We have slept, O! the dreams 
That followed that sweet sleeping ; 
Glorious in their flowers and gleams ; 
Giving way to weeping— 
Joy in sorrow steeping ! 
Ah! too lately taught, 
By the woes it brought, 
We awake to thought !— 
And,—though memory gladdens,— 
Oh! that thought—it maddens. 


SONG. IF FROM MY HEART, 1 TEAR THEE. 


I. 


If from my heart I tear thee 
Thou fasten’st on my sight ; 
And when I most forswear thee, 
Then most thou look’st delight : 
Yet, when I turn to woo thee, 
”Tis then thou mock’st my heart ; 
Thou ftiest when I pursue thee 
And woo’st when I depart. 
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If. 


I seek in others smiling, 
For loves that warm to mine: 
Alas! when most beguiling, 
Then most they look like thine. 
Even brighter beauties, only 
Remind me of thy charms, 
And my heart is then most lonely, 
With another in mine arms. 


Til. 


If love to me denying, 
. Why still to memory cling; 
If thus resolved on flying, 
Why still look back and sing? 
What profits thee to capture, 
And still refuse to reign ; 
Forbear the very rapture 
That consecrates the chain. 





<-<e<o 


or 


THACKERAY’S “MISCELLANIES.* 


In the list of new books of one of our 
best known circulating libraries, and in 
which ‘all the most popular works are 
printed in italics,” we perceive clearly, 
after sundry rubbings of the eyes to make 
certain that we are not under an optical 
illusion, that ‘‘ Miscellanies, by W. M. 
Thackeray,” appear in unconspicuous Ro- 
man between the titles of two other works 
distinguished by the preferential type, 
and which, by the way, we may as well 
mention are—Modern Society in Rome, 
and Millicent, or the Trials of Life, by the 
author of the Curateof Overton. It has 
not been our fortune to read either of the 
works thus emphatically distinguished, 
and they may for all that we know, oxhi- 
bit merits which warrant their place in 
popular favour, but we are strangely at 
issue with that portion of the pensive 
public which determines the verdict of 
circulating libraries if Mr. Thackeray’s 


performances are to be reckoned at their 
estimate as comparatively trifling achieve- 
mehts, and are to hold a secondary place in 
the repertory of British wit and invention 
in this critical phase of the 19th century. 
We are not going to make a very solemn 
protest on a point which is too ridiculous 
to be argued seriously, though we shall 
state our reasons for regarding the trump- 
et of fame as really, to some degree, im- 
perfectly tuned in sounding forth the 
value of Mr. Thackeray’s productions. 
On more than one occasion we have al- 
ready discussed his characteristics, and 
in reviewing the Newcomes we paid him 
the tribute due to his distinguished geni- 
us of trying him by the highest standards 
of creative art. We are not now con- 
cerned with either of the greater works 
by which he is conceived to have deter- 
mined his position, and which the world 
has generally acknowledged to be Vanity 





- * Miscellanies, Prose and Verse, by W. M. Thackeray. Bradbury and Evans ; 1856. 
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Fair and the Newcomes; but we have 
here a republication of the sketches, bal- 
lads, and burlesques which he has writ- 
ten anonymously, many of which came 
before the eyes of the public while their 
author was yet an unknown man, and 
which, Jike the sketches of a painter as 
compared with his finished pictures, show 
the bias of his character and talents in 
their freshness and untrammelled free- 
dom. The Mistellanies give us Thacke- 
ray in the rough, Thackeray in deshabille, 
Thackeray in masquerade, Thackeray in 
the guise of an anonymous contributor, 
which is nearly equivalent to Thackeray 
in coat armour, and they carry us through 
the entire gamut of his exercises—light 
or sober, cynical or cheery, with increas- 
ing light as to his merits and deficiencies. 
It is here that his purpose is most clearly 
written, and here that his outlines are 
most freely laid ; here we have him learn- 
ing, labouring, striving, testing his pin- 
ions, rising on them sometimes to heights 
he has never since surpassed, sometimes 
flagging and falling short of his mark, 
but rarely. very rarely, failing to interest 
us, unless we fatigue ourselves with his 
occasional repetitions. In short, if we 
would study Thackeray in all his moods— 
at all the stages of his literary career—in 
his various phases—as artist or moralist, 
as man or as workman, the best means 
are these very Miscellanies. 

Yet, the conclusions to be drawn from 
these are at best supplemental to much 
which has been already said, either by 
ourselyes or others. We premise, of 
course, that general society, or the people 
who come much in contact with each 
other, and: that chiefly in metropolitan 
circles, are the staple subjects of Mr. 
Thackeray’s fictions; and we have else- 
where remarked the comprehensiveness 
of this sphere without importations from 
outlying districts, and that Mr. Thacke- 
ray spreads his canvass to represent it as 
a whole. The panoramic plan of Mr. 
Thackeray’s workmanship is his primary 
distinction from other novelists who ad- 
here more closely tu the dramatic element 
of actors and a background, a hero and a 
story. In some of Thackeray’s novels, 
Vanity Fair, for example, it would be 
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difficult to say that he had either hero or 
heroine. In all of them these personages 
are of less importance to us than they are 
elsewhere ; they are less in our sight, they 
leave us for longer intervals, get out of 
the way of characters more worthy or 
more interesting than themselves, and af- 
ford the barest possible thread for a story 
to hang upon. Ifa certain recent theory 
of novels be correct, that “the first re- 
quisite of a novel is that it should be a 
biography, an account of the life or part 
of the life of a person,” then Mr, Thack- 
eray’s, possessing this requisite in the 
least degree, have less of the essential 
characteristics of novels than any others 
which we can call to our recollection. 
Perhaps the fact is rather that the novel 
itself is stretching the bounds of its rigo- 
rous definition, and in its admitted capa- 
city of the modern epic is accommodating 
itself to the growth and variety of mod- 
ern circumstances. The plot in which 
the hero and heroine are chiefly interest- 
ed is by their comparative retirement 
made subsidiary, and is subordinated as 
we see to the exigencies of a wider func- 
tion. Hence the comparative absence of 
continuity even in Mr. Thackeray’s most 
elaborated fictions, and hence the fact 
that his miscellaneous sketches approach 
so near to them, both in their showy and 
substantial qualities. We are looking at 
so many strips of Mr. Thackeray’s pan- 
orama, and, though they are detached, 
though many of them are rough and 
ragged, though they lack the complete- 
ness of a sustained exhibition, the same 
qualifications are as liberally displayéd as 
in his more prolonged and ambitious rep- 
resentations. The novelist of a grander 
seale is before us, with all his faults and 
imperfections on his head, but with all 
his merits equally apparent in his frag- 
mentary studies and his finished produc- 
tions. in the segments of his composition 
equally with its completed sphere. 

What, then, is the impression which 
we conceive indifferently of either, and 
which we submit to the consideratica of 
the gentle readers of the circulating li- 
braries? In the first place, that if their 
grandchildren or remote posterity should 
desire to see a faithful picture of their 
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age in its external aspects they must seek 
it in these pages. It would be vain to 
expect that these or any other forms of 
fictitious narrative should contain a suf- 
ficient record of the serious business of 
our lives. Our political, literary, profes- 
sional, and other labours can only be rep- 
resented by their actual results, while 
their various processes are quite incapa- 
ble of being set before us in imaginary 
descriptions. Who can paint, for who 
can discern, the secret cares, the silent 
studies, the vigils and the toils, the sweat 
and agony of life? These, and they are 
the larger part of the existence of most 
of us, lie altogether out of the novelist’s 
domain, while their products can be only 
specified by the biographer or the histo- 
rian. If the novelist is restricted to that 
side of our existence which is patent and 
social, and which lies in the sunlight, 
we have no right to complain that bis 
omission of our serious business amounts 
to the offence of a “ suppressio veri.’ He 
is NO more a suppressor of truth in neg- 
lecting what does not concern him than 
the painter or sculptor, the musician or 
actor. Try him by his metier asa des- 
criber of character and manners, with 
all the license which his fictitious lati- 
tude allows him, and accept his contribu- 
tions of truth quantum valeat. Try 
Thackeray by this standard, and who is 
more true to the appropriate manners and 
characters of his century? To whom, if 
he were silent, could we look for an equiv- 
alent? 

His nearest competitor, Mr. Charles 
Dickens, has other gifts and qualifications, 
which it would be out of place to mention 
here. It is not in the least degree neces- 
sary to sacrifice one reputation to the 
other in order to give each of them his 
due. But we may claim for Thackeray’s 
less extended observation juster hues and 
proportions in the objects it comprises- 
We obtain, so to speak, a truer sample,— 
@ more average specimen of the world as 
itis. On the other hand, there is no de- 
nying the flaws in his workmanship, or 
that it does in some respects exhibit great 
deficiencies. He so rarely sounds the 
heights and depths of human passion 
that we may fairly infer its extremes are 
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beyond his grasp. We have formerly no- 
ted his indifference to the supersensual 
sphere which is filled with airy concep- 
tions by our dreams and our terrors, but 
we observe that, even on the solid earth, 
he shrinks from all exeesses—all depar- 
tures from the mean and customary soci- 
al tendencies of mortality. Colonel New- 
come on the one hand, and Becky Sharpe 
on the other, are the two limits of his 
scale, and it is remarkafle how very sel- 
dom he ventures to touch even these. He 
has do ideal on which he might lavish his 
illusions if he had any, and no revela- 
tions of “the vision splendid” to fasci- 
nate the glowing aspirations of our youth. 
He is either unable or unwilling to ap- 
proach the more expansive motions of 
our nature, and if by chance he finds 
himself in their vicinity he rides away on 
his convenient Pegasus, the best broken 
and also the most sure-footed quadruped 
that a middle-aged gentleman could de- 
siderate in Rottenrow. Account as we 
may for this literary abstinence, there re- 
mains the achievement which will carry 
his name to another age, that he has just- 
ly estimated the commoner types of his 
own, and by no mean exertion of inven- 
tion and wit has invested its ordinary at- 
tributes with pretensions to immortality. 
Next to the genius which fashions worlds 
out of vacuum, and which in virtue of its 
Divine likeness peoples them with its cre- 
ations, its Lears and Hamlets, its *Ari- 
els and its Calabans, we know of no hard- 
er requirement than this—to paint one’s 
own age, and to amuse it vastly while 
painting it so truly as to provide instruc- 
tion for posterity. 

If, therefore, the subscribers to the cir- 
culating libraries desire to appreciate the 
fashions of their time, and to estimate at 
their ease its crop of current follies, let 
them take up at once with W. M. Thack- 
eray. With his assistance they may en- 
ter the world and see more even in their 
own households than was previously 
dreamt of in their gentle philosophy. 
Their meannesses and petty vanities are 
his perpetual mark, and he would save 
them from the self-deceptions which they 
are hourly practisingy He will show 
them the inconsistency of their social and 


























































































































































































































































































































political standards, and the snobbishness 
which too often pervades the family of 
Smith, and reduces Brown, Jones and 
\obinson degrees below their true level. 
He will place their follies and fatuities 
before them in a concrete form, which is 
the only true way of arresting their at- 
tention, and where the ancient fabulist 
put saws and maxims into the mouths of 
the brute ¢reation, where the popular 
preacher and seftentious essayist utter 
their harmless injunctions against ab- 
stract failings to a set of abstract and in- 
sensible hearers and readers, the ‘Fat 
Contributor” will look them in the face 
and take their very portraits flagrantie de- 
licto. Let the doubting disciple take a 
stroll along Pall-mall, let him enter the 
Sarcophagus or Polyanthus Club, or, 
cardcase in hand, let him pay his round 
of visits, not omitting by the way to re- 
mark Jeames De la Pluche who opens the 
door to him, let him go to the seaside, or 
the continent, or to Ponto at the Ever- 
greens, or to Pontydwdlm, the country 
seat of Sir Alured Mogyns Smyth de 
Mogyns, where Fluke’s baronetage lies 
open on the table, with its fanciful gene- 
alogy and aspiring motto, ‘Ung Roi ung 
Moggyns,” accrediting the ancestral pre- 
tensions of the Muggins connexion—let 
him return again to town to see Lady 
Fugleman receiving on behalf of Mrs. 
Hornby Maddox, to meet Pump and the 
Lady Blanche Pump, Lieutenant-General 
the Hon. Sir George Granby Tufto, and 
the Right Rey. Lord Bishop of Tapioca, 
to see Rag and Ruffles and Rook and Pi- 
geon, and all the bricks and all the straws 
which build up the Babylon of society, 
and then let him ask himself on his re- 
turn to his closet whether he is not in- 
debted to Mr. Thackeray for an increased 
consciousness of what is taking place 
around him, whether he has not had con- 
siderable amusement ard enjoyment in 
obtaining this knowledge, and, lastly, 
whether the exposure of the trumpery 
tricks and vanities resorted to incessantly 
by himself and others has not induced 
him to take a higher measure of his dig- 
nity.as a man. - At all events, our ab- 
surdities have been skilfully portrayed, 
and the mirror has been fairly held up to 
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the affectations which continue even in 
our day to take the place of nature, and 
if the gentle reader has obtained neither 
fun nor profit he may rest assured that it 
is his fault, and not Mr. Thackeray’s. 

The world which is thus submitted to 
a photographie process not over favorable 
is, as we have intimated, not so narrow 
as it seems, and thus far there is every 
reason to assign a comprehensive function 
to Mr. Thackeray as an artist. He has 
himself contended that the materials it 
affords for satiric observations are abso- 
lutely limitless. 

“‘*What is the use of Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope?’ my friend Panwiski exclaimed 
the other day. ‘It only enables you to 
see a few hundred thousandsof miles fur- 
ther. What were thought to be mere ne- 
bule turn out to be most perceivable 
starry systems; and beyond these you see 
other nebule, which a more powerful 
glass will show to be stars again; and so 
they go on glittering and winking away 
into eternity.’ With which my friend 
Pan, heaving a great sigh, as if confess- 
ing his inability to look infinity in the 
face, sank back resigned, and swallowed 
a large bumper of claret. 

“T (who, like other great men, have 
but one idea) thought to myself that as 
the starsare, so are the Snobs ;—the more 
you gaze upon those luminaries, the more 
you behold—now nebulously congregated, 
now faintly distinguishable, now brightly 
defined—until they twinkle off in endless 
blazes, and fade into the immeasurable 
darkness. Iam butas a child playing 
on the sea shore. Some telescopic philo- 
sopher wil: arise one day, some great 
Snobonomer, to find the.laws of the great 
science which we are now merely playing 
with, and to define, and settle and classify 
that which is at present but vague theory, 
and loose, though elegant, assertion.” 

In these miscellanies, we shall find that 
at least several series of these sovial nebu- 
lee are resolved into their true elements. 
‘The Book of Snobs,” “Mrs. Perkins’s 
Ball,” the ‘Little Dinner at Timmins’s,” 
the ‘“ Memoirs of Mr. Yellowplush,” and 
the “Diary of Jeames” accomplish suffi- 
cient in this way to make an ample repu- 
tation. The “Letters of Mr. Brown to 
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his Nephew,” on the other hand, contain 
the social arrangements which Mr. Thack- 
eray would substitute for those to which 
he so strongly objects, and are, in fact, 
the positive pole of his mundane philoso- 
phy. Here good practical sense assumes 
the guise of benevolence, or it may be 
that, in reality, the cynical mask is drop- 
ped which was but a badge of the sati- 
rist’s profession. At all events, we see a 
large qualification in these Letters to the 
cynical aspect of Mr. Thackeray’s humor, 
and we decline on tlis occasion to give 
judgment against him on this point. We 
think we can almost perceive a change in 
his humor corresponding with different 
phases of his career, and that as he ad- 
vances he becorhes more humane and tol- 
erant. One consideration on which we 
linger for a moment, not having quite 
made up our minds as to its bearing, is 
his thorough appreciation of the manners 
and customs of children. His genial in- 


terest in the proceedings of the infantine 
world, such as that evinced for example 
in “The Curate’s Walk,” and his hearty 


tolerance of the atrocities of small boys 
in statu pupillari are worthy of serious 
mention by Mr. Thackeray’s witnesses to 
character. Who does not remember that 
charming little beggar girl in the ‘ Rose 
and the Ring,” drawn dancing in jubila- 
tion at the Princess’s present, and sing- 
ing in irresistible glee the most appropri- 
ate song that ever was put into the mouth 
of a little child :— 


“Oh, what fun, 
Nice plum bun! 
How I wis 
It never was done.” 


This child may almost vie with the tear 
which blotted out Uncle Toby’s impreca- 
tion, in effacing the recollection of some 
seemingly ill-natured passages from the 
memory of Mr. Thackeray’s sterner cri- 
tics. A troop of such children, sketched 
lovingly and approvingly, seemed to tes- 
tify to the latent gentleness of the Fogey 
nature which he himself, insisting on the 
pleasures of Fogeydom, has described 
in a spirit worthy of Addison and the 
Spectator.. 

If, then, we here abstain from repeat- 
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ing that Mr. Thackeray is a harsh com- 
mentator on human nature, we are sure 
that he has endeavored to paint it cor- 
rectly as, in his various moods, it appear- 
ed tohim. With this object his invention 
has been called into play, and he has de- 
signed an infinite number of characters 
of which the remarkable attribute is this, 
that they are simultaneously types and 
persons. Here is the marvel on which 
we formerly remarked, atid which none 
of his rivals have come near to imitate. 
So much individuality infused into the 
representatives of class follies, virtues, or 
vices is a proof of ingenuity almost with- 
out a parallel. We should call it by the 
higher title of creative power, if that 
phrase were not ordinarily and properly 
reserved for those works of which Mr. 
Thackeray has given us but half exam- 
ples. We should remember that he paints 
the realities of his day more closely and 
literally than any other novelist, and 
that, as these realities are matters of ob- 
servation, for one half his work invention 
is superfluous. He has no need to delve 
into the depths of his nature, or to range 
abroad in the dim and indefinite. Half 
his work is done to his hand; his subject 
is before his eyes, and he daguerreotypes 
and then colors and transforms it to his 
fancy. As even among daguerreotypers 
there is but one Fenton to take the sun’s 
affidavit with discrimination, and but one 
Lock to color it when so taken, so here 
the artist’s work is even more unique and 
personal. He poses his subjects with 
taste and discernment in the most char- 
acteristic aspects or attitudes he can de- 
vise, and then, by an artful and delicate 
manipulation, he makes a perfect picture 
out of the object presented to him. Still 
the object was there, the materials were 
under his nose, they had the form and 
pressure with which his representations 
accorded, and he had only the art to ren- 
der things he could see, and by heighten- 
ing their effect to bring out their signifi- 
cance. 

This is, no doubt, tantamount to deny- 
ing that Mr. Thackeray has manifested 
invention of the purest description, and 
thus much we have already asserted indi- 
rectly. But, assisted by a considerable 
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basis of facts, Mr. Thackeray’s invention 
is both ready and abundant. His imagi- 
native roamings date from May Fair, and 
his Pegasus goes nimbly in double or 
single harness. We are not forgetting 
the extraordinary series of burlesques 
contained in these volumes, and to which, 
by the way, we doubt if English prose 
can furnish an equivalent. In this series 
of productions—‘“ Novels by Eminent 
Hands,” ‘‘A Legend of the Rhine,” “ Re- 
becca and Rowena,” and “The Tremen- 
dous Adventures of Major Gahagan’”— 
there is a strange fertility and splendor of 
exaggeration which vie with the imagina- 
tive productions they burlesque. At the 
same time, alone they are not to be re- 
garded as proofs of imaginative pow- 
ers, for they are imitative and ironical ; 
they are simply reared upon another 
man’s foundation, and follow its faults 
and develope its frailties till the edifice 
topples over by the weight of its absurdi- 
ty. This may be, doubtless, excellent 
fun, but alone it is no evidence of a crea- 
tive mind. On the contrary, it shows a 
predominance of the critical faculty which 
has the art of detecting the weak points 
of an esteem model, and of denoting its 
weakness by fitting exemplifications. A 
cool and discriminative judgment is at 
the bottom of this, a judgment which 
may, as some rare examples have shown, 
co-exist with a plentitude of other capaci- 
ties, but which ordinarily keeps a tight 
curb upon the imagination. The posses- 
sor of this faculty will be more solicitous 
to reclaim others to the standard of truth, 
than to soar himself in defiance of its 
canons. He will note the violations of 
truth in others; he will be freely moved 
by their shams and pretences, and he may 
cap their follies by vagaries more eccen- 
tric; but, we repeat, these vagaries are 
but shadows, distorted semblances, and 
unsubstantial, of less account as proofs of 
an exuberant fancy than as imitative 
pleas for a return to simple nature. 
Accept them in this light, and yet 
what a talent, what a profuse ingenuity 
and humour they display. We cannot 
forego the pleasure of quoting two or 
three which illustrate, as we conceive, 
the critical spirit in which they originate. 
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We have had, for example, in a series of 
well-known novels some overlaid pictures 
of chivalric accoutrements, and the fol- 
lowing is the style of Mr. Thackeray’s 
protest :— 

“The warrior who bestrode the noble 
beast was in sooth worthy of the steed 
which bore him. Both were caparisoned 
in the fullest trappings of feudal war.— 
The arblast, the mangonel, the demicul- 
verin, and the cuissart of the period, 
glittered upon the neck and chest of the 
war-steed; while the rider, with cham- 
fron and catapult, with ban and arriére- 
ban, morion and tumbril, battleaxe and 
riffard, and the other appurtenances of 
ancient chivalry, rode stately on his steel- 
clad charger, himself a tower of steel.” 

Alexandre Dumas is not the only per- 
former who can regale us with unheard- 
of acts of self-devotion :— 

“Why should I not, if I were minded 
to revel in horrifying details, show you 
how the famished garrison drew lots, 
and ate themselves during the seige ; and 
how the unlucky lot falling upon the 
Countess of Chalus, that heroic woman, 
taking an affectionate leave of her fami- 
ly, caused her large cauldron in the cas- 
tle kitchen to be set a-boiling, had on- 
ions, carrots, and herbs, pepper and salt 
made ready, to make a savoury soup, 
as the French like it, and when all things 
were quite completed kissed her children, 
jumped into the cauldron from off a 
kitchen stool, and so was stewed down 
in her flannel bedgown ?” 

We are familiar with some descrip- 
tions of military manceuvres and dashing 
exploits by Irish men and horses, but 
what are these to the experience of Phil 
Fogarty, of the Fighting Onety-oneth at 
the great French review in the presence 
of Napoleon ? 

“Tt was arranged that Cambacéres di- 
vision of six battalions and twenty-nine 
squadrons should execute a ricochet 
movement, supported by artillery in the 
intervals, and converging by different 
épaulemens on the light infantry, that form 
as usual the centre of the line. It was by 
this famous manoeuvre that Arcola, at 
Montenotte, at Friedland, and subsequent- 
ly at Mazagran, Suwaroff, Prince Charles, 
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and ‘General Castanos were defeated 
with such victorious slaughter; but it is 
a movement which, I need not tell every 
military man, requires the greatest deli- 
cacy of execution, and which, if it fails, 
plunges an army into confusion. 

“ ‘Where is the Duke of Illyria?’ ‘Na- 
poleon asked. ‘At the head of his di- 
vision, no doubt,’ said Murat; at which 
Eugene giving me an arch look, put his 
hand to his nose, and. caused me almost 
to fall off my horse with laughter. Na- 
poleon looked sternly at me; but at this 
moment, the troops getting in motion, 
the celebrated manceuvre began, and His 
Majesty’s attention was taken off from 
my impudence. 

“Milhaud’s Dragoons, their bands 
playing ‘Vive Henri Quatre,’ their cuir 
rasses gleaming in the sunshine, moved 
upon their own centre from the left 
flank in the most brilliant order, while 
the Carbineers of Foy, and the Grena- 
diers of the Guard, under Drouet d’Er- 
lon, executed a carambolade on the 
right, with the precision which became 
those veteran troops; but the Chasseurs 
of the young guard, marching by twos 
instead of threes, bore consequently up- 
on the Bavarian Uhlans, (an ill-disciplin- 
ed and ill-affected body,) and then, fall- 
ing back in disorder, became entangled 
with the artillery and the left centre of 
the line, and in one instant 30,000 men 
were in inextricable confasion. 

“<Clubbed, by Jabers!’ roared out 
Lanty Clancy. ‘I wish we could show 
’em the Fighting Onety-oneth, Captain, 
darling.’ 

“ «Silence, fellow!’ I exelaimed. I 
never saw the face of man express pas- 
sion so vividly as now did the livid coun- 
tenance of Napoleon. He tore off Gen- 
era! Milhaud’s epaulettes, which he 
flung into Foy’s face. He glared about 
him wildly, like a demon, and shouted 
hoarsely for the Duke of Illyria. ‘Ile is 
wounded, Sire,’ said General Foy, wip- 
ing a tear from his eye, which was black- 
ened by the force of the blow; ‘he was 
wounded an hour since in a duel, Sire, 
by a young English prisoner, Monsieur 
de Fogarty.’ 

“Wounded! a Marshal of France 
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wounded? Where is the Englishman ? 
Bring him out, and let a file of Grena- 
diers—’ 

* ‘Sire ’ interposed Eugéne. 

“Let him be shot!’ shrieked the Em- 
peror, shaking his spyglass at me with 
the fury of a fiend. 

“This was too much. ‘Here goes!’ 
said I, and rode slap at him. 

“There was a shriek of terror from 
the whole of the French army, and I 
should think at least 40,000 guns were 
levelled at me in an instant. But as the 
muskets were not loaded, and the cannon 
had only wadding in them, these facts, I 
presume, saved the life of Phil Fogarty 
from this discharge. 

“Knowing my horse, I put him at 
the Emperor’s head, and Bagaboo went 
at it like a shot. He was riding his fa- 
mous white Arab, and turned quite pale 
as I came up and went over the horse 
and the Emperor, scarcely brushing the 
cockade which he wore. 

***Bravo!’ said Murat, bursting into 
enthusiasm at the leap. 

“Cut him down!’ said Sieyés, once 
an Abbé, but now a gigantic Cuiras- 
sier; and he made a pass at me with 
his sword. But he little knew an Irish- 
man on an Irish horse. Bugaboo clear- 
ed Sieyés, and fetched the monster a 
slap with his near hind hoof which sent 
him reeling from his saddle, and away I 
went, with an army of 173,800 men at 
my heels.” ° 

If any one wishes to haces how I Ivan- 
hoe fared after his ill-advised marriage 
with Rowena, Mr. Thackeray furnishes 
him with accurate particulars, and if any 
one is incredulous as to Locksley’s ex- 
ploits with the long bow, let him turn to 
the feat of Otto in “The Legend of the 
Rhine.” If the client of the circulating 
libraries is apprehensive that the plea of 
certain criminal heroes are shallow and 
sophistical, let him hear their vindication 
from the lips of George de Barnwell.— 
* And wherefore, Sir, should I have sor. 
row for ridding the world of a sordid 
worm—of a man whose very soul was 
dross, and who never had a feeling for 
the Truthful and the Beautiful?” These 
anda number of other examples occur, 
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in which Mr. Thackeray seems to show 
his invention, but in which we can only 
recognize his irony mocking at our de- 
partures from artistic truth and pro- 
priety- 

In his more elaborate “ Memoirs of Bar- 
ry Lyndon,” we have, on the other hand, 
some proofs of his creative powers which 
we do not usually find in these volumes. 
Barry Lyndon is not a personage of this 
age; he is not under the influence of 
modern or customary ideas; and, though 
Ferdinand Count Fathom may have help- 
ed to form his character, he is never- 
theless of an original type. It was 
judiciously conceived to mark the pro- 
gress of a scamp through his various 
stages of corruption from boyhood to old 
age and to make the scamp his own con- 
sistent biographer and apologist. This 
is nature in an aspect with which we 
were not familiar, or a scamp much more 
white than he is ordinarily painted.— 
On Mr. Thackeray’s showing, his hero 
is set up as a foil to those impossible 
monsters of perfection whom other wri- 
ters delight in describing, and his fate 
is a set off to the luck of Prince Pretty- 
mat, who is endowed with every mental 
and bodily excellence, to acquire at the 
close of his adventures every worldly 
prosperity. Barry Lyndon, like the 
Prince, is an adventurer and courageous, 
but he becomes by degrees a gamester 
and blackleg, a bully, a duellist, a syste- 
matic fortune-hunter, a selfish and 
shameless rascal, who abuses everybody, 
and ultimately comes to be used up in 
his turn. His own account of his con- 
duct is perfectly natural, and almost be- 
speaks our commiseration for his final 
ruin. It is here that Mr. Thackeray has 
shown his power in conceiving such a 
character out of materials which he 
could have found only in his reading 
and reflections. This is almost pure art 
without the help of photography, or art 
only assisted by study and learning. 

We must not quit the Miscellanies 
without mentioning the songs and bal- 
lads, which would have made the repu- 
tation of any other poet by profession. 
Who can he insensible to the merits of 
“The Age of Wisdom,” of “The Chron- 
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icle of the Drum,” of “ Bouillabaisse,” 
and “The Mahogany Tree,” of “ Peg 
of Limavaddy,” distinguished by the 
only bit of landscape painting which, as 
far as we remember, Thackeray has 
attempted successfully; and lastly, of 
‘The Battle of Limerick,” the most Ho- 
meric performance since Homer, when 


“They smashed the lovely windies 

“ (Hung with muslin from the Indies) 

“Purshuing of their shindies upon Shannon 
shore.” 


That Thackeray had the trick of Irish 
song-writing we knew of old from the 
verse in Barry Lyndon :— 


“ On Brady’s tower there grows a flower, 
“It is the loveliest flower that blows,— 

“ At castle Brady there lives a lady, 
“(And how I love her no one knews) ; 

“Her name is Nora, and the goddess Flora 
“ Presints her with this blooming rose.” 


Such flowers as these are not the produce 
of a paltry culture, or the growth of an 
arid and ungenerous soil. 

In parting from these Miscellanies we 
are conscious that our comments have 
been of a nature almost as miscellaneous. 
But they have inadequately conveyed 
our meaning if they leave the impression 
that we think otherwise of Mr. Thacke- 
ray than as a great original writer. His 
prominent characteristic we conceive to 
be truthfulness—truth to ordinary na- 
ture, or an art as like nature as the obli- 
gations of art will permit. The nature 
he paints is no doubt limited, but there 
is scarcely a limit to his faithful repro- 
ductions. He combines with a varied 
power of conception a larger share of 
the critical faculty than we remark in 
any living novelist, and this faculty of 
judgment saves him from extravagance 
and utilizes his powers without overflow 
or waste. So cool, and just, and temper- 
ateva guide is a rare coadjutor to inven- 
tive faculties. It makes them comform- 
able to the average tastes—to the com- 
mon standard of the world and of socie- 
ty, and it stamps their coinage with a 
sterling value which should rightly give 
it universal currency. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE WILDs oF THE UNI- 
TED SraTes AND British AMERICAN 
Provinces. By Caries Lanman. In 
Two volumes, Philadelphia: John W. 
Moore, No. 195, Chestnut Street, 1856. 
ars G. M. West, under the Exchange 

Lotel. 


Mr. Lanman is one of the most genial 
of our American writers. His sketches 
possess the charm of quickly enlisting 
our sympathy, and we follow him with 
zest and satisfaction wherever his ram- 
bling footsteps lead, by lake and water- 
fall, over rugged mountains and through 
dark defiles. We have a certain confi- 
dence in his success az a sportsman, and 
know quite well that before we travel far 
in his company, his line will have taken 
a fine trout, or his Manton have brought 
down a noble stag, whose antlers might 
excite the envy of the most enthusiastic 
correspondent of the Spirit of the Times. 
The volumes before us, however, are nct 
devoted exclusively to the chase. They 
abound in happy descriptions of Ameri- 
can scenery and accurate delineations of 
aboriginal character ; the author’s acute 
vision catches every beautiful. — of 
sky, every favorable disposition of cloud 
and crag, while his faithful memory re- 
tains every pleasant legend of Indian life 
which he has heard by the camp-fire or 
inthe wigwam. Mr. Lanman, moreover, 
is practised in book-making and knows 
how to arrange a series of sketches to the 
best advantage, and (rare faculty !) knows 
exactly when to bring his remarks on 
any given subject toa close. His ‘‘ Ad- 
ventures in the Wilds of the United States, 
&e.,”’ have therefore a more vivid inter- 
est and a more real value than any recent 
work of a similar kind that we remem- 
ber. We regret that the style of the pub- 
lication is not worthier of its contents. 
The size of the volume is imposing, and 
the type good, but the paper is inferior 
and the illustrations (of which 12 are 
given) are abominable. The work would 
appear better without them. 





Scenes anp ADVENTURES IN THE Army. 
By Col, P. St. Georce Cooke. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott & Co. 1857. 


We wish every gallant officer of our 


Army, who has been sent to the frontier 
to face the frost and the savage, could 
wield the pen as gracefully as Col. Cooke, 
for not only might they thus win the dis- 
tinction which the inglorious nature of 
frontier warfare denies to their swords, 
but our native literature would be es- 
riched by many capital volumes. Col. 
Cooke has had the good fortune to win 
laurels both in the field and in letters. 
Many of the sketches embraced in the 
work before us were prepared for, and 
published in this magazine, but they will 
be new to the great mass of readers and 
we commend them for their pathos, hu- 
mor and fidelity to nature. 





Our friend Paul H. Hayne of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., has brought out a volume of 
Sonnets, from a home press, for domestic 
consumption. A very small edition only 
was printed, we believe, and all that we 
know of the bocdk has been derived from 
copious extracts given in the Charleston 
daily papers. We could quarrel with Mr. 
Hayne for confining the enjoyment of his 
delicious ¢erza rima to so narrow a circle, 
for his Sonnets have the bouquet of old 
wine and it is provoking that they should 
be kept, like a precious vintage, for the 
benefit of the few, when they would lose 
none of their flavor by being placed with- 
in the reach of everybody. The public, 
however, will soon have a chance at his 
“tap” in the pages of ‘* Russell’s Maga- 
zine.” 





A Puysictan’s Vacation; or a Summer 
in Europe. By Wavrer CHannine. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. |From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Books of travel are now so numerous, 
and especially such as refer to Europe, 
that no small amount of talent is requi- 
red to produce a good one. Dr. Channing 
has given us a record of much interest 
and a large portion of it refers to Russia, a 
country which just now everybody likes 
ts read about. His sketches are some- 
what unreasonably drawn out to the ex- 
tent of 564 large pages, but they present 
many vivid pictures of European life, and 
carry us over ground that can never be- 
eome prosaic or unprofitablc. Mis sum- 


mér was spent to great advantage. 
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Faust, a Tracepy Transtatep from the 
German of GorTHe with notes by 
Cares I’. Brooxs. Boston, ‘Ticknor 
& Fields. {From James Woodhouse, 
137 Main Street. 


A new version of Goethe’s great work 
is always entitled to respectful examina- 
tion, ani Mr. Brooks is sufficiently well 
known for German scholarship to chal- 
lenge our favorable regard for any thing 
he may render into English from the 
zreat stores of the literature of Cloud 
oak He has voluntarily encountered 
the difficulty of rhyme throughout the en- 
tire tragedy, and has succeeded in giving 
a very spirited and, as we think, a faith- 
ful translation of the splendid original. 
The book is printed in antique type and 
is altogether free from blunders. It is a 
valuable addition to the library. 


THe Losr Founp anp Ciara C. By 
Aunt Fannie. Philadelphia: Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 118 
Arch Strcet. 


Tue Pious Morner anp User Durirvut 
Daveuter; or Tue Lives or Emity 
Ross AND Erren Merwin. By the 
Author of the ‘Lost Found, &c.” 
Charleston: Southern Baptist Publi- 
eation Society. No, 229 King Street. 


The author of these unpretending but 
excellent religious stories is a lady of deep 
piety and rare literary taste, who has giv- 
en evidence of both qualities in the most 
striking way—having labored fir years 
in the distant field of missionary enter- 
prise in India and writzen much for the 
press at home and abroad. She has in- 
terwoven her foreign experiences with the 
narratives of the “‘ Lost Found” and the 
* Pious Mother” with skill and effect, and 
we cordially commend the books to the 
young as combining dramatic interest 
with high moral instruction. 


Haxrer’s Scuoot History. Narrative of 
the General Course of History from the 
Farliest Periods to the Establishment of 
the American Constitution. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. |From A. Morris, 
37 Main Street. 


An elementary work for schools, which 
seems to possess the advantages of a clear 
style, judicious arrangement and accura- 
cy of statement, The history is compri- 
sed within reasonable limits and thodelled 
upon the form of questions and answers. 


[Fesruary, 1857, 


Goo! paper, neat typography and spirited 
wood-cuts, render the publication gexeral. 
ly aceeptable. 


Tue Pupp.ierorp Papers, or Humors of 
the West. By H.H. River. With ori- 
ginal Illustrations. New York. Derby 
& Jackson, 1857. {From Harrold & 
Murray, Broad Street. 


A farther instalment of fun from a pub- 
lishing-house which seems to have appro- 
oriated all the humorists of the country. 
Mr. Riley will afford the reader many a 
hearty laugh and the critic, who has be- 
come versed in the philosuphy of Puddle- 
ford, almost entirely forgets his office of 
sitting in judgment on the value of the 
“ Papers.” Unquestionably, they have a 
value and no small one, however they 
may at times fail of their point, for they 
belong to the only real native, distinctive, 
peculiar, original literature the country 
has yet produced—that of American hu- 
mour as illustrated by Major Jones, Si- 
mon Suggs, Georgia Scenes and The Flush 
Times of Alabama. 


SeLections ror Sassatn Reapine, and 
Brief Miscellaneous Essays, Moral and 
veligious. By W. J. Tuck, M. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn.: Cleaves & Guion, 
1857. 


We have here a compilation, by a man 
of taste. learning and piety, from the 
whole range of English literature, of mor- 
al and devotional extracts, suitable for 
Sabbath-day perusal. If Dr. Tuck has 
done nothing else, he has certainly shown 
how the greatest and wisest men who 
have written and spoken our language, 
have bowed before the majesty and beau- 
ty of the Christian Religion. His vol- 
ume will be acceptable to all fervent and 
thoughtful souls. 


Two or three literary items of interest 
reach us from England. A volume of 
inedited and newly discovered letters of 
James Boswell has just been published. 
The story of their discovery is highly im- 
probable but the letters bear ample inter- 
nal evidence of their authenticity. 

A splendidly illustrated Edition of the 
Poems of Edgar A. Poe has just been 
brought out in London and we have a 
promise of the speedy appearance of the 
fifth volume of Macaulay’s History. 
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